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The Ki: eviewing Stand 


Four of the stained glass windows in the Con- 
federate Memorial Chapel at Richmond are repro- 
duced in full color as a special feature of this first 
Civil War Centennial issue of Virginia Cavalcade and 
to honor this unique chapel. A campaign, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. James Branch Cabell, is under 
way for funds toward complete restoration and main- 
tenance. With a contribution of $10 or more, one can 
memorialize anyone who served in the government or 
armed forces of the Confederacy. 

The article on George Washington emphasizes his 
vouthful experiences as a surveyor which had great 
bearing on his later military and administrative career 
and his championship of improved transportation. 

Colonel Oliver Jackson Sands, former Master of 
Fox Hounds at the Deep Run Hunt Club, gathers the 
many threads of the exhilarating story of fox hunting 
in Virginia, its origins and development. 


Mrs. Mercedes Renzulli, of Charlottesville, has re- 
told for our readers the sad but exciting story of the 
burning of the Rotunda at the University of Virginia. 

H. Temple Crittenden, of Norfolk brings to our 
attention some nearly forgotten railroad activity and 
the ghost and near-ghost towns of Southside Virginia 
to which they once brought life and payrolls. 

Edward W. Bennington, who lives at Wellington 
Villa, on part of the original Mount Vernon estate, 
traces the many roads which have led to the planta- 
tion from the private trail Washington himself used 
to the present Mount Vernon Memorial Highway. 

Historian Jane Stubbs has explored the growth and 
decline of the fascinating fur trade which at one time 
was of major importance in the colony's economic and 
political development. It is still carried on to a larger 
extent than most Virginians probably realize. 
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lication of Virginia Cavalcade, 
an attractively printed, well- 
illustrated readable magazine 
which is devoted to factual arti- 
cles on Virginia history.” 
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Frank E. Schoonover’s painting represents Washington as a 
surveyor in 1749 and was the gift to Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute of J. Thompson Brown. The surveying instruments 
were sketched from originals in the Smithsonian Institute. 
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eorge Wa ishington, Surver yor 


Washington’s youthful experiences as a surveyor 


proved excellent basic training for his future 


career as father of a new republic. 


by Ulrich Troubetzkoy 


QO, the American frontier in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the men with rifles and axes were accompanied 
or soon followed by others with surveying instruments. 
The land-holding opportunities of colonial Virginia 
had been a powerful incentive to settlement and, in its 
turn, the land system had conditioned the society in 
which George Washington was growing up. 

The tidewater plantation society was, however, only 
a fraction of the more heterogeneous society of the 
expanding colonies and the orderly graceful life of the 
planters was an influential and conspicuous rather than 
a prevailing way of life. The man who was to become 
an effective leader in peace or war would need greater 
understanding of the men and the vastness and diversi- 
ty of resources in the land as a whole. In Washington's 
case, surveying was to provide an essential link. 

As a young boy he had been excited by the tripod 
and surveying instruments owned by his father, 
Augustine Washington, who died when George was 
only eleven. The boy’s neat copybooks show that he 
had a flair for mathematics and geometric drawing 
and, under the tutelage of the Reverend James Marye 
at Fredericksburg, he probably studied The Young 
Man’s Companion with its section on land surveying. 

By the time George was 14, he was making rough 
drawings of the hills about “Mount Vernon,” meas- 
uring and platting the neighboring fields. After leav- 
ing school in 1747, he spent most of the succeeding 
year at “Mount Vernon” under the guidance of 
Lawrence and continuing his studies in surveying with 
the son of Colonel William Fairfax of “Belvoir,” 
George William Fairfax. 

It was George’s good fortune that, at a peak of en- 
thusiasm for his studies, he had the opportunity to 
tag along as an assistant on a major surveying expedi- 
tion over the vast Fairfax land holdings. 

The Right Honorable Thomas, sixth Lord Fairfax, 
Baron Cameron, had become Proprietor of some five 
million acres in the Northern Neck of Virginia through 
his mother, Lady Catherine Culpeper Fairfax, heiress 
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of her father, Alexander, Lord Culpeper. Lord Fairfax 
had difficulty securing satisfactory agents to look after 
his vast holdings. Finally, in 1734 he persuaded his 
first cousin, Colonel Fairfax to resign as collector of 
His Majesty’s customs at Salem, Massachusetts, and 
move to Virginia where he settled on the Potomac 
and built “Belvoir.” Lawrence Washington married 
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Did you the mistake in 
tion on this page from Washington’s 
copy book in the Library of Congress? 
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14-year-old George drew this chain, com- 
pass and scale and surveyed the Hell 
Hole near Little Hunting Creek. 
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Anne Fairfax in 1743 and the ties between the families 
were very close. 

Lord Fairfax came to Virginia in 1746 and stayed 
for two years at “Belvoir” while he laid out a 10,000- 
acre estate in the upper Shenandoah Valley which he 
called “Greenway Court.” He took a liking to young 
George Washington, encouraging him in his surveying 
career and inviting him to use his library, which con- 
tained one of the few good collections in the colony. 

George was used to outdoor life in the country. At 
Ferry Farm he had learned how to handle horses and 
dogs, how to ride, fish, shoot and swim. He could 
recognize the tracks of wild animals, knew how to 
blaze a trail or build a campfire. Still he was not yet 
hardened to the wilderness as many delightful entries 
in his early diaries attest. 

A Journal of my Journey over the Mountains, in 1748, 
was recorded in a small parchment-bound pocket mem- 
orandum book in which he also entered practice forms 
of letters, survey notes and random rhymes. It is now 
in the Library of Congress. Although ruled paper was 
then unknown, he put a heavily-ruled guide sheet 
under the diary pages to keep his spaces even. 

The party set out from “Belvoir” on Friday, March 
11, crossed the Occoquan Ferry and struck into the 
old road leading from the head of Quantico to the 
Prince William Courthouse on Cedar Run, then west- 
ward to George Neavil’s Ordinary. Fairfax and Wash- 
ington went northward from the falls of the Rappa- 
hannock at Falmouth, through the thoroughfare of 
Cedar Run to Ashby’s Gap in the Blue Ridge. 

At Neavil’s they met James Genn, an experienced 
wilderness surveyor of Prince William County. In 
1747 he had surveyed Lord Fairfax’s “South Branch” 
and “Greenway Court” and the current expedition 
was to subdivide the former into lots to be leased. 
They followed the trail through what is now Fauquier, 
over the route later adopted for the “Winchester Road” 
and crossed the Blue Ridge at Ashby’s Bent. 

So far there had been little to test young Washing- 
ton, but the first trial would call most on his sense 
of humor. “We set out early,” he wrote on Tuesday, 
March 15, “with Intent to Run round ye sd. Land but 
being taken in a Rain and it Increasing very fast 
obliged us to return it clearing about one oClock and 
our time being too Precious to Loose we a second time 
ventur'd out and Worked hard till Night and then 


return’d to Penningtons.” There the fun began. 


. . . We got our Supper and was lighted into a Room 
and I not being so good a Woodsman as ye rest of 
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my Company striped myself very orderly and went 
in to ye Bed as they called it when to my Surprise 
I found it to be nothing but a Little Straw-Matted 
together without Sheets or any thing else but only 
one thread Bear blanket with double its Weight of 
Vermin such as Lice Fleas &c I was glad to get up 
(as soon as y. Light was carried from us) I put on 
my Cloths and Lay as my Companions. Had we not 
been very tired I am sure we should not have slep’d 
much that night I made a Promise not to sleep so 
from that time forward chusing rather to sleep in y. 
open Air before a fire as will appear hereafter. 


At Frederick Town (now Winchester) the following 
day he noted “we cleand ourselves (to get rid of y. 
Game we had catched y. Night before.” 

While stopping with the famous frontiersman, 
Colonel Thomas Cresap, the surveying party had an 
Indian diversion which Washington described: 

Rain’d till about two oClock and Clear’d when we 

were agreeably surprised at y. sight of thirty odd 

Indians coming from War with only one Scalp We 

had some Liquor with us of which we gave them 

Part it elevating their Spirits put them in y. Humour 

of Dauncing of whom we had a War Daunce there 

manner of Dauncing is as follows Viz They clear a 

Large Circle and make a Great Fire in y. middle 

then seats themselves around it y. Speaker makes a 

grand speech telling them in what Manner they are 

to Daunce after he had finished y. best Dauncer 
jumps up as one awaked out of a Sleep and runs and 

Jumps about y. Ring in a most comical Manner he is 

followed by y. Rest then begins there Musicians to 

Play ye. Musick is a Pot half [full] of Water with 

a Deerskin Stretched over it as tight as it can and a 

goard with some Shott in it to Rattle and a Piece of 

an horses Tail tied to it.to make it look fine y. one 
keeps Rattling and y. other Drumming all y. while 

y. others is Dauncing. 


Washington was still capable of surprise at the 
crudeness of frontier living. On March 26, he noted: 
“Travelld up ye Creek to Solomon Hedges Esqr one of 
his Majesty's Justices of ye. Peace for ye County of 
Frederick. .. when we came to Supper there was neither 
a Cloth upon ye. Table nor a knife to eat with but as 
good luck would have it we had knives of [our] own.” 

Business and pleasure were mixed in typical frontier 
fashion: “This Morning went out and Survey’d five 
Hundred Acres of Land and went down to one 
Michael Stumps on ye. So Fork of ye. Branch on our 
way Shot two Wild Turkies.” 

An encounter with German emigrants who had 
come down the Shenandoah Valley from Pennsylvania 
shows how narrow young Washington still was in 
his experience: “... we did two Lots and was at- 
tended by a great Company of People Men Women 
and Children that attended us through ye. Woods as 
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Washington’s compass, made by David 
Rittenhouse of Philadelphia, and his 
surveying instruments. 
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we went showing their Antick tricks I really think they 
seemed to be as Ignorant a Set of People as the Indians 
they would never speak English but when spoken to 
they speak all Dutch. . . .” 

On April 7 he remarked that he “slept in Casseys 
House which was ye first Night I had slept in a House 
since I came to ye Branch.” The 16-year-old was getting 
used to prolonged camping: “. . . Camped this Night 
in ye Woods near a Wild Meadow where was Large 
Stack of Hay after we had Pitched our Tent and made 
a very Large Fire we pull’d out our Knapsack in order 


16-year-old George surveyed Lawrence’s 
turnip field at Mount Vernon. 
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George Washing- 
ton and George 
William Fairfax 
surveyed bounda- 
ries for Lord Fair- 
fax in the Valley. 


to Recruit ourselves every [one} was his own Cook our 
Spits was Forked Sticks our Plates was a Large Chip.” 

They did not see a rattlesnake until the 12th, the 
day before they reached home. Crossing the Blue Ridge 
at Williams (now Snickers’) Gap, they followed the 
Shenandoah Hunting Path south to West’s (Later 
Lacey's) Ordinary at the Head of Bull Run Mountain, 
then southeast by a forest trail to “Belvoir” and 
“Mount Vernon.” 

After his return, Washington stood an exam before 
the faculty of the College of William and Mary for a 
surveyor’s commission and the successful outcome has 
been described as “equivalent to a degree in engi- 
neering.” Certainly he was now prepared to earn a 
good living. (A year later he was making as much as 
£140 a month for surveys in the Valley. Soon he 
would be buying land as well as surveying it and had 
acquired 4,000 acres by 1757.) 

When Belhaven, now Alexandria, was to be laid 
off into lots in 1749, the official surveyor, John West, 
Jr. used the 17-year old Washington as his assistant. 

He then set his sights on appointment as surveyor 
for the newly created county of Culpeper. The court 
record of his appointment was dated July 29, 1749: 
“George Washington, Gent. produced a commission 
from the President and Masters of William and Mary 
College appointing him to be surveyor of this county, 
which was read, and thereupon he took the usual 
oaths to his Majesty’s person and government and 
took and subscribed the adjudication oath and test 
and then took the oath of surveyor according to law.” 

The appointment did not limit young Washington’s 
surveying to Culpeper County and he worked in 
numerous counties, including Augusta, Clarke, Fairfax, 
Fauquier, Frederick and Loudoun. 
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Washington really 
did sleep here, at 
West’s Ordinary 
near present Aldie, 
on surveying trips. 


The techniques of surveying used in Washington’s 
day are obsolete. All his youthful surveys are in terms 
of degrees and never in minutes as well. This sug- 
gests the surveyor’s compass, which is accurate enough 
for degrees, but not for minutes. Apparently 
the chain, compass, and note book made up his prin- 
cipal equipment. 

If the survey notes have infinitely more historical 
than literal meaning today, they represent a crucial 
phase of Washington’s education. His notes and 
diaries reveal a comprehensive knowledge of trees, an 
eye for soil, the imagination that foresaw forts, roads 
and cities in the wilderness. The trips which took 
him to the western wilderness taught him resourceful- 
ness, trained him in endurance, gave him the exper- 
ience of dealing with many kinds of people—Indians, 
frontiersmen, settlers, speculators—which would all 
show up in later stamina and leadership under major 
pressures and difficulties in military and civilian life. 

His travels as a surveyor stimulated his interest in 
western lands, an appreciation of their importance to 
national development and an understanding of the 
necessity of public improvements such as roads and 
canals in the opening of the west. As Henry 
Leffman expressed it in George Washington as an 
Engineer (1904): “He was, through his training as a 
surveyor, capable of ascertaining, interpreting and re- 
cording all the data necessary to present his plans to 
those who were to assist in developing them.” 

As it turned out, the frontier experience was to lead 
quite directly to a military career. Because of failing 
health, Lawrence resigned his command in the colonial 
army, but secured for 19-year-old George the post of 
military inspector with the rank of major. 


When Lawrence died, George was left guardian 
for his half-brother’s daughter and intrusted with the 
management of the property he would eventually in- 


herit. It looked as though a busy but peaceful planta- 
tion life lay ahead. 

Then in 1753 a combination of factors—familiarity 
with the wilderness, plus his military position and 
personal impetuosity—gave Washington the key to a 
great future. Governor Dinwiddie had found it neces- 
sary to warn the French to stop encroaching on the 
Ohio Valley lands claimed by the British Crown. After 
one messenger failed to reach the goal, he sent George 
Washington on the wilderness mission which, so late 
in the year, could easily have meant disaster for anyone 
less experienced in the perils involved. 


Washington's map, accompanying his 
“Journey to the Ohio” report in 1753. 
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The land office is the only surviving 
building at Lord Fairfax’s “Greenway 
Court” estate. 


Washington was not looking for the comforts of 
home this time. When he fell in with Half-King and 
other Indians on December 23, 1753, he wrote in his 
diary: “. . . 1 put myself in an Indian walking Dress 
CHip-length leggins of skins and a knee-length coat 
called a “hunting shirt” during the Revolution) and 
continued with them three Days. . .” 

Washington’s successful mission and his report, with 
a map, published by the Governor, brought him to 
the attention of the capital and undoubtedly made him 
the choice for appointment as lieutenant colonel of a 
provincial regiment under Colonel Joshua Fry in 
“Dinwiddie’s War Against the French” in 1754. That 
led to assignment as personal aide-de-camp to General 
Edward Braddock in February 1755 and, in August, 
as commander-in-chief of all Virginia troops. Ameri- 
cans know by heart his subsequent military career. 

In 1770 he made a trip to the Ohio to locate lands 


Washington’s 1784 
map to show a gen- 
eral plan for 
communication be- 
tween the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers. 


granted to Virginia officers for their services in the 
French and Indian War, under the Dinwiddie Procla- 
mation of 1754. His observations on this trip led to 
his later efforts to make a portage link westward to 
the Ohio and he was one of the first influential Ameri- 
cans to notice the great Pennsylvania coal fields. 

After the Revolution, Washington returned to his 
old haunts and interests. On September 6, 1784, for 
example, he was spending the day at Bath, fascinated 
by James Rumsey’s model of a ‘boat “for ascending 
rapid currents by mechanism” and getting a plan of 
the town to ascertain “the situation of my lots therein.” 
He was planning a survey expedition “to see if a better 
communication cannot be had with the Potomack than 
by Sandy Creek.” 

Again, after the arduous years of presidential ad- 
ministration, he returned to “Mount Vernon” and to 
his compass. On June 29, 1799 he made one of his 
last surveys. The pole equals five and a half yards. 

Began at the centre of the North gate of the Barn 

yard, and run along the fence between field No. 5 

and the Potatoe lot So. 79 1/2 Et. (4 po. to fence of 

the yard) 52 po. to the meadow fence;—thence along 
that, No. 25 1/4 Wt. 73 po. to the other fence of 

No. 6. Thence So. 7 3 /4 Et... . 72 pole to clover 

lot. Thence along the fence of the same So. 79 1 /2 


Et. 52 pole (passing the fence of the Barn yard 4 
po.) to the center of the fence gate where I began .. . 


On November 10, 1799 he paid $5 to chain carriers 
in connection with a survey he made of his property 
on Difficult Run, only a month before the fatal throat 
infection developed after riding about his plantation 
in the snow. He was a surveyor in the beginning and 
in the end. Compass and chain deserve to share in 
honor with his sword. 
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FOX HUNTING IN VIRGINIA 


Hill-topping or point to point, the 
pursuit of the fox with hounds is a 
lively tradition in the Old Dominion. 


by Oliver Jackson Sands, Jr. 


= began as a necessity. It became a sport. 

When the colonists first came to Jamestown in 1607, 
they were far too busy keeping alive to have time for 
much of anything else. However, even from early 
colonial days the cry of hounds echoed across the 
fields and through the woods of Virginia, for in the 
beginning hounds were used to hunt all manner of 
game in this wild new land. 

The abundance of streams and swamps 
in Tidewater Virginia made riding after 
game difficult, but as the hardy settlers 
moved westward from the seaboard, the 
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footing grew firmer, and cross country riding became 
not only possible, but often desirable. There are records 
as early as 1698 of chasing “wolves” for sport through 
the upland forests. There were wolves in Virginia, but 
some of the so-called “wolves” may have been gray 
foxes, which indeed do stem from the same family. 

There has been much argument as to whether the 
red fox is native to Virginia, but it is 
recorded that in 1730 “eight prosperous 
tobacco planters” imported English foxes 
“to secure the same sport that many of 
them had enjoyed in England.” 
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And so, slowly at first, but with increasing moment- 
um, fox hunting came into being in Virginia. Virgin- 
ians took to it readily, and have followed it with en- 
thusiasm and affection ever since. 

There are those who in scarlet coat follow the flying 
pack on blooded horses across green fields, just like 
the scene in the English hunting print that is found 
somewhere in almost everyone's home be he a hunting 
man or not. Then there are others who outnumber this 
group a hundred to one, who on mule back, in an 
automobile, or more often on foot, any night in the 
year, listen from the top of some hill to the music of 
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their hounds as they follow a fox in the moonlight. 
The former prefer to hunt a red fox for he runs from 
point to point; the latter prefer the gray for he runs 
in a circle and may be followed more readily by ear 
with less need to follow his run. 

Surprisingly enough fox hunting grew up in Vir- 
ginia at almost the same time as it developed in Eng- 
land. For it was not until the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century that the British reached the conclusion 
that the combination of horse, hound and fox fur- 
nished a whole lot more fun than did that of horse, 
hound and stag. 

Nowadays stag hunting is almost extinct in England, 
but it continues to be very popular and very social in 
12 
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France, although not quite as much so as when it was 
the royal sport, and only those who were invited by the 
king could ride. Stag hunting has never been a sport 
of those who “ride to hounds” in America, for our coun- 
try is not suited to it. 

So far as can be ascertained the first mention of 
hounds in Virginia occurs in the court records of North- 
ampton County in 1691. It seems that a certain Mike 
Dixon was arraigned before a magistrate on the com- 
plaint that he kept a pack of “dogs” that attacked pas- 
sersby. Dixon contended that his pack of dogs was 
necessary for safety as they destroyed “foxes, wolves 


Members of the Deep Run Hunt Club, at Manakin, are off on a 
holiday morning hunt. 


and other varmint.” The magistrate agreed, and dis- 
missed the case. 

Although hunting in early Virginia was more of a 
necessity than it was a sport, none the less it began 
to take on certain sporting aspects such as those de- 
scribed in “The History and Present State of Vir- 
ginia” which was published in London in 1705: 


“It is perform’d a Foot, with small Dogs in the Night, 
by the Light of the Moon or Stars. .. . . The Method 
is to go out with three or four Dogs, and as soon as 
they come to the place, they bid the Dogs seek out, 
and all the Company follow immediately. Wherever 
a Dog barks, you may depend on finding the Game; 
and this Alarm draws Men and Dogs that way.” 
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This was in all probability the beginning of our 
thoroughly American sport of “hill-topping” which has 
spread from Virginia throughout the country. 

But riding to hounds was growing also, for in 1739 
John Clayton of Gloucester wrote in a letter to Eng- 
land that “Some hunt the foxes with hounds as you do 
in England.” And even before this, in December 1736 
the Virginia Gazette of Williamsburg carried the fol- 
lowing delightful report: 


“Riding upon the Road the other Day, I heard the 
Cry of Hounds, and my Horse for want of Exercise 
grew Headstrong, and carried me in the midst of 
them. .... I must acknowledge I was highly de- 
lighted with the Sight. The Master of the 
Hounds press’d me to go to his House and dine with 
him. I accepted of his Offer, and met with an elegant 
Entertainment, and a round Company.” 


So here we find an early and excellent example of 
the comaraderie and good fellowship that has always 
bound together “those long legged, hard riding men.” 

As the Colony of Virginia spread westward, and the 
Knights of the Golden Horseshoe crossed into the 
Shenandoah Valley, so also did fox hunting spread 
westward. In 1756, William Stevens of Hanover Coun- 
ty wrote to a friend in London “This morning | went 
a fox hunting with some gentlemen where we had 
an excellent sport, for after running him four hours, we 
killed him.” 

Naturally and inevitably Virginians hunted the fox. 
As a settler, he had the horses; as a Cavalier, he had 
the tradition; as a slave owner, he had the leisure. Be- 
cause horseback was the only communication between 
widely separated estates, he rode well. Because other 
social amenities were relatively few, he hunted often. 

This was before the days of clubs, and fox hunting 


was a personal matter. Among the many private packs 
of hounds that hunted prior to the Revolution, one of 
the most interesting was the pack founded by Dr. 
Thomas Walker in 1742. Dr. Walker was not only one 
of the “greats” of Virginia fox hunting, but his feats 
of physical prowess were phenomenal. 

He called his hunt after his home in Albemarle 
County the “Castle Hill Hounds.” This pack was re- 
vived in modern times by Mrs. Allen Potts, a lineal 
descendant of Dr. Walker, thus making it span a period 
of more than 170 years! Mrs. Potts had her pack recog- 
nized by the National Steeplechase and Hunt Associa- 
tion, predecessor of the Masters of Fox Hounds Asso- 
ciation, and hunted it until it was dispersed during 
World War I. Should the name “Castle Hill” ever be 
revived in connection with fox hunting, it would stand 
as the oldest authorized hunt in America. 

In the more northern part of the state, the land was 
especially well suited for hunting, and along the Po- 
tomac River George Washington hunted many a fox. 
His diaries are full of hunting notes, of which a few 
taken at random are: 

1768 — February 12; Catch’d two foxes. 

February 13; Catch’d two more foxes. 

1770 — March 7; Went a hunting again. Found a 

fox and run it 6 hours, and then lost. 

1785 — August 24; Rec’d 7 hounds sent me from 


France by the Margs. de la Fayette by way 
of New York, viz. 3 Dogs and 4 Bitches. 


Washington hunted in a blue coat and scarlet waist- 
coat, and sometimes Martha joined him “clad in a 
scarlet habit.” He was a daring rider, perfectly mounted. 

Thomas Jefferson was also a keen hunter, and kept 
only bay horses in his stables. John Marshall rode to 
hounds, and rode well. It was not uncommon for 


From country farm 
house or organized 
hunt club, the fox 
hunt is an exhila- 
rating sport. 
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clergymen of those days to ride to hounds. One parson 
of the period was “remembered as the jovial hunter 
who died cheering on the hounds to the chase.” 

The Revolutionary War and the War of 1812 caused 
fox hunting to slow down a bit, but by no means put 
a stop to it. There are many accounts of the English 
officers stationed in this country hunting regularly. 

It was after the War, about 1820, that sportsmen 
began more and more to band together and organize 
formal hunts, the records of which have been kept in 
the newspapers and magazines of the day. Undoubted- 
ly much was done to encourage and promote the sport 
and to hasten its development by the sporting editors, 
many of whom were fox hunters themselves. 

Most of the private packs of yesteryear now are gone, 
Mr. Winston’s that hunted the south bank of the James 
in Chesterfield; Mr. Larrabee’s that became the Old 
Dominion; and Major Bayliss’ that hunted in Gooch- 
land before the Deep Run moved up there. These are 
but a few of the many that Virginians have had sport 
with through the years. The only recognized private 
pack hunting today is the Montpelier Hunt of Mrs. 
Marion du Pont Scott, which hunts the country sur- 
rounding her famous home and the area between Gor- 
donsville, Madison Court House and Orange. Few 
people today can afford the pleasures of a private pack, 
though there still are many who keep “a dawg or two.” 

As for the hunt clubs, they have multiplied! Vir- 
ginia now has sixteen that are registered and recognized 
by the Masters of Fox Hounds Association, and many 
more that hunt quite regularly but not so formally as 
to wish to be classed as a recognized hunt, or are not 
quite able to meet the necessary requirements. 

The oldest hunt in Virginia, and indeed in the 
whole of the United States, is that called The Pied- 


The piedmont of- 
fers firmer footing, 
but tidewater rid- 
ers brave streams 
and swamps. 


mont Foxhounds. It was founded in 1840 by Colonel 
Richard H. Dulany and hunts a “galloping country” 
in Fauquier and Loudoun counties. In its long history 
it has had many famous Masters, among them Harry 
Worcester Smith, Joe Thomas, Daniel C. Sands, and 
Dr. Archie Cary Randolph. Their coat is scarlet with 
gold collar, and their button has crossed brushes which 
derives from a quaint legend that somewhere in the 
dim past, hounds hunted a fox with two brushes! 

Only a year younger than Piedmont is the Albemarle 
County Hunt founded in 1841 by a group of farmers 
and young people living in the shadow of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. The country is hilly, the coverts 
large and the sport good, due in large measure to the 
sportsmen who have hunted there and to a succession 
of fine Masters, of which the names of Francis 
Trevelyan, Algernon S. Craven, and Ronald Tree are 
to be remembered. Undergoing something of a holiday 
today, it will undoubtedly once again resume its place. 

Next in point of age is The Deep Run Hunt of 
Richmond. It dates from 1887, when a group com- 
posed mostly of Englishmen who had come to Virginia 
in the tobacco trade after “The War” met at the home 
of an Irishman named Blacker and organized the club. 
Its history has been an eventful one, and its place in 
the social life of Richmond a prominent one. After 
World War II, it moved westward from the city which 
by then had surrounded it, and established itself in 
Goochland County. Presently it is developing into a 
country club, which historically has not been a good 
idea for fox hunting. However, times change, and 
maybe it is all for the best. Prominent among the many 
Masters have been Captain Hancock, Allen Potts, 
Ormond Young, Thomas B. Gay, Edmund Preston, 
and Dr. John M. Hughes. 
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The collection is taken up at the 
Blessing of the Hounds, Christ Church, 
Cismont, in Albemarle County. 


The Princess Ann Hunt which once had sport 
around Virginia Beach, the James River Hunt from 
down Newport News way, and the Hallsboro Hunt 
that took over Mr. Winston's country in Chesterfield 
County are no more. But the Lance and Bridle Club 
of Ashland in Hanover County is showing increasingly 
good sport, and may with its great enthusiasm some- 
time wish to be “recognized” by the Masters of Fox 
Hounds Association. 

Continuing westward from Richmond beyond the 
Deep Run comes the Keswick Hunt Club, which was 
founded in 1896 at “Cloverfields,” the home of F. M. 
Randolph. This is an historic country which includes 


“Shadwell,” Jefferson’s birthplace, and “Castle Hill” 


The huntsman and his horn. Gordon 
Erricker at the Deep Run Hunt Club 
in Goochland County. 


long the home of the gracious and talented painter 
Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy and his noted wife, Amélie 
Rives, author of many books beloved by Virginians. In 
1906 Julian Morris took the Keswick “Hunt Team” to 
England and challenged all comers at the International 
Horse Show at Olympia. Keswick won. 

Centered on Charlottesville just west of Keswick is 
the Farmington Hunt Club which was founded in 
1929 to make it easier for students at “The” University 
and the many newcomers who were flooding into this 
attractive community to fox hunt. 

Once the private domain of the late Forest T. Taylor, 
the Glenmore Hunt of Staunton which hunts through 
the glorious Shenandoah Valley has been giving more 
and more enjoyment to an increasing number of sports- 
men. To the south a bit at Lexington, the “keydets” of 
the VMI long enjoyed a drag hunt and paper chase. 
But cavalry is now no more at the Institute, and all 
the horses are gone. 

Twenty miles south of the District of Columbia, at 
“Sunset Hills” is the Fairfax Hunt. This is Virginia’s 
most northern hunt, and the one closest to Washing- 
ton. It was organized in 1927 by A. Smith Bowman 
as a private pack, and officially recognized in 1929. 
The country hunted is one through which George 
Washington and Lord Fairfax often rode and touches 
battlegrounds of Bull Run, Chantilly and Dranesville. 

Adjoining the Faixfax, with kennels near Leesburg 
is the Loudoun County Hunt, a comparatively new 
club which has come into existence since the end of 
World War II, but has antecedents and traditions that 
go back to the last century. The country is ample, 
generally open and rolling, with plenty of stone walls, 
rail fences and chicken coops. 

The Bull Run Hunt of Manassas touches the Fair- 
fax on the south, and with it and the Loudoun County 
completes the trio of northern Virginia hunts. The 
Bull Run hunts a country of rolling fields and cleared 
woodlands. 

In the rolling blue grass country of the Upperville- 
Warrenton-Middleburg area there is the greatest con- 
centration of hunting. Here where cattle raising is the 
order of the day, and open fields are divided by stone 
walls or post and rail fences, there is some of the finest 
fox hunting in America. 

When the “War Between the States” ended, all of 
the blood horses had been carried off by the victors of 
that war and there was no money to buy new ones. 
Hunting went into decline, and for thirty years there 
was only the most informal hunting. Then in 1898 
down from Worcester, Massachusetts, came a great and 
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controversial sportsman named Harry Worcester Smith. 
He was to write of this later “I went to ride a steeple- 
chase for H. Rosier Dulany and after the race went 
up and spent two or three days with him. .... I saw 
the future of this area as a great hunting country and 
spoke to a number of friends. .... In 1905 the Fox 
Hound Match took place (American hounds versus 
English). The match and its publicity made Virginia.” 
Certainly from that time fox hunting in Virginia 
became a synonym for all that was best in the practice 
of “the noble science.” 

Largely because of this great hound match and the 
participants, the Middlesex Foxhounds and the Graf- 
ton Hounds, the Middleburg Hunt was organized, and 
new life was infused into the Warrenton Hunt and 
the Orange County Hunt. The latter, whose name de- 
tives from Orange County, New York, not from 
Orange County, Virginia, had a couple of years before 
packed itself up, hounds and horses, and moved from 
Goshen, New York to the Plains, Virginia as the 
result of an invitation from the Warrenton Hunt Club. 

The Warrenton, the Orange County and the Mid- 
dleburg are splendid hunts; smart, fashionable and 
hard riding. Many of Virginia’s great sportsmen have 
ridden with them, and to name them all would be a 
“blue book” of fox hunting. John R. Townsend, 
William Skinker, and Fletcher Harper of the Orange 
County; Samuel P. Fred, Daniel C. Sands, and Miss 
Charlotte Noland of the Middleburg; James K. Mad- 
dux, William Emory, and Mrs. Robert C. Winmill 
of the Warrenton wore proudly the title “Master of 
Fox Hounds,” and will long be remembered. 

To the west of the Piedmont is the Blue Ridge Hunt 
which through the years has been described as owning 
one of America’s most beautiful hunting countries. To 
the south are the Old Dominion Hounds, which were 
originally the private pack of that outstanding soldier 
and sportsman extraordinary, Sterling Larrabee. And 
to the east the Casanova hunts the open grass country 
and extensive coverts adjoining the Warrenton. This 
is a galloping country where a thoroughbred is favored 
and big fences come one after the other. In Culpeper 
County at Sperryville in the heart of real “hound coun- 
try” is Virginia's most recently recognized hunt, the 
Rappahannock. In this area some of the finest of native 
Virginia hounds have been bred and hunted by sports- 
men since before the Revolutionary War, and their 
descendants are carrying on the tradition today. 

These are the fox hunts that are “recognized” today 
in Virginia, but if you think that their membership 
includes all who follow hounds, you will be greatly 


The Blessing of the Hounds is an out- 


door service held each Thanksgiving 
» morning at Cismont. 


mistaken, for they are but a few of those who have 
found in this sport, the unforgettable memory. 

Fox hunting can exist only as long as the landowners 
of Virginia want it to, for fox hunting belongs to the 
country and to the farmers who live in it. Here tradi- 
tion runs deep, and the sporting instinct is strong. 
Hunt Clubs must never become so exclusive and ex- 
pensive or so fashionable that landowners are over- 
looked, for therein lies suicide for the sport. 

In spite of the increasing number of hard roads that 
cross almost all of our riding country, the high cost 
of buying and keeping a good hunter, and all of the 
other demands of an atomic world, more people are 
hunting today than ever before in Virginia’s history. 


“Men wot know the ’ounts, and know the 
covers, . . . wot can ride in the fields 
and yet old ’ard in the lanes.” 
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Blackened Walls and Hollow Windows 


Designed by Thomas Jefferson, the Rotunda of the University 
of Virginia went through an ordeal by fire in 1895. 


by Mercedes Renzulli 


O croBER 27, 1895 dawned bright and clear, a typi- 
cal crisp autumnal day in Charlottesville. The melodi- 
ous bell at the University tolled 8 a.m. Of the five 
hundred students enrolled at the seventy-first Univer- 
sity session a majority arose, ate breakfast at nearby 
boarding houses and before 10 a.m. returned to their 
rooms on the Lawn of Mr. Jefferson’s Academical 
Village. 

Mason Foshee, a second year medical student from 
Brewton, Alabama, not quite as energetic as his fellows, 
strolled leisurely back from his Sunday morning break- 
fast at Hatcher’s at The Corner. At 10:15 a.m. as he 
approached the familiar University scene, he paused a 
moment by the Serpentine Wall to gaze fondly at the 
majestic Rotunda, somewhat marred by the addition of 
an Annex, but still the focal point in the landscape. 
Designed by Thomas Jefferson after the Pantheon in 
Rome, the Rotunda was the enduring stone embodi- 
ment of Jefferson’s educational ideals. 
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Suddenly, his reverie broken, Foshee noticed a thin 
grey wisp of smoke curling lazily from a ventilator in 
the cornice at the northwestern end of the Annex. 

The Annex, erected in 1850, was a three storied 
utilitarian structure housing the department of Com- 
merce, Statute Law, Physics, Engineering, and Modern 
Languages. It jutted northward from the original 
Rotunda, which contained the University library col- 
lection of 56,000 volumes. A pillared portico attached 
the two edifices. 

A stiff breeze blowing from the Blue Ridge to the 
northwest drove the wisp of smoke skyward, to Mason 
Foshee’s utter disbelief. Recovering his senses he ran 
toward two students walking ahead. Together they 
rushed to find “Uncle” Henry Martin, faithful bell 
ringer and janitor, who lounged as usual near the Ro- 
tunda bell rope. 

Immediately realizing the seriousness of Foshee’s 
unhappy discovery, “Uncle” Henry tugged violently 
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at the bell rope hoping to arotise the community. The 
first peals of the bell conveyed no alarm, however, since 
many students and residents waited for that familiar 
announcement of Sunday morning services. 

The Reverend Henry Lee’s Episcopal congregation 
hurried toward the Midway School House, used while 
the Episcopal Church was being rebuilt. The good 
gentleman conducted the service, but to his increasing 
dissatisfaction the University bell continued ringing. 
Word soon arrived that the Rotunda was ablaze. After 
a prayer requesting the Rotunda’s survival, the Rev- 
erend Lee dismissed the congregation and hastened 
to join the fire fighters; God, after all, helps those who 
help themselves. 

As students and professors swarmed around the Ro- 
tunda, Professor William H. Echols, Adjunct Piofessor 
of Applied Mathematics and general supervisor of 
buildings and grounds, took charge. The group, find- 
ing the main entrance into the Annex locked, shoulder- 
ed down the door and crowded into the Public Hall. 

Smoke filled this large room and the fire, already 
burning swiftly in one of the engineering rooms on 
the second floor, was well up under the roof. 

While Professor Echols surveyed the problem within 
the Annex several quick-witted students pulled the 
college fire engine to the pond, then located northwest 


of the Annex. Without a suction pipe they were un- 
able to pump water from the pond, so moving to a fire- 
plug they finally attached a hose and dragged it to the 
back stairs of the Annex, onto the platform in the 
Public Hall. Flames licked greedily through the ceiling 
of the Hall, but only a four foot stream of water, due 
to the uphill path of the hose and the low pressure, 
coughed through the nozzle. 

As 11 a.m. neared the crowd formed a bucket brigade 
in the drawing room above the Public Hall. This was 
abandoned, however, because acrid smoke filled the 
room, and the fire could not be reached from below. 
Students then attempted to cut Paul Balze’s copy of 
Raphael's “The School of Athens,” hanging in the 
Hall, from its frame, but several professors, who were 
confident the fire would soon be arrested, disuaded 
them. 

Suddenly, the rear portion of the ceiling fel! in with 
a terrible crash, almost crushing Professor Echcls who 
was on one of the ladders. No hope remained of saving 
the Annex, since the wood burned like tinder and ade- 
quate water to halt the flames was unobtainable. “The 
School of Athens,” whose classical figures were memo- 
rized by students in Moral Philosophy under Professor 
Noah K. Davis’ careful tutelage, turned to ashes. 

No one stood idle. Professor of Law, Raleigh C. 


An old print of the University of Virginia from the east, showing its 
appearance before the great conflagration. 
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Minor, and his students saved the law library. Many 
Physics and Engineering laboratory instruments were 
rescued. 

Professor Echols and Mr. J. A. Bishop, Conservator 
of Peace at the University, hastened to the portico 
between the Rotunda and the Annex, where four col- 
umns supported the extension of the roofline to the 
circular band beneath the dome of the Rotunda. Echols 
feared the roof might bridge the fire from the Annex, 
thereby destroying both the Annex and the Rotunda. 
Bishop brought one hundred pounds of dynamite from 
his shop along with the necessary fuses and caps. 

The men destroyed the columns but to their dismay 
the roof adjoining the two buildings remained firmly 
intact. Licks of flame rapidly approached. “Reddy” 
Echols decided to assault the connecting roof with 
dynamite from the dome of the Rotunda, but the re- 
maining store of explosives was not powerful enough. 

Professor Echols impressed the first man available, 
Dr. Gordon Wilson, and ordered him into town to 
purchase more dynamite. Since stores were closed on 
Sunday, Dr. Wilson, stopping long enough to confiscate 
a horse and buggy tied to a nearby tree, galloped to 
the home of a shopkeeper, and together they rushed 
to the store for the dynamite. ¥ 

Wilson carefully loaded the two fifty pound boxes 
of dynamite into the buggy. He climbed aboard, sat 
resolutely atop one of the boxes, and urged the horse 
toward the University at the fastest possible speed. 

He rattled over the C. & O. tracks at 14th Street, 
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Professor Raleigh Colston Minor and 
his students saved the law library. 


then just a grade crossing without a bridge, and un- 
expectedly pulled the horse to a screeching halt. Realiz- 
ing he was miraculously still intact, since a friction 
spark might have ignited the explosives, Wilson slowed 
the horse's pace, and they ambled slowly toward the 
Rotunda. . 

Meanwhile “Uncle” Henry Martin obtained several 
axes from the bell-rope room, east of the Lawn entrance 
to the Rotunda, and Professor Echols, after some em- 
phatic disapproval of such slow speed in procuring the 
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Students were prevented 
from saving Paul Balze’s 
copy of Raphael’s “The 
School of Athens,” which 


burned in the Public Hall. 
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Echols was in charge of firefighting. 


Mathematics Professor 


necessary explosives, evidenced by Wilson’s belated 
caution in controlling the horse’s speed, axed open 
one of the boxes. 

Throwing the dynamite hastily into a meal sack 
and slinging it over his shoulder, Echols, accompanied 
by Bishop, climbed to the dome where they made the 
final effort to destroy the connecting roof and save the 
Rotunda. It was almost noon. 

Inside the Rotunda pandemonium reigned. Franti- 
cally, amid the tinkle of breaking glass, rustling papers, 
shouts from the directors and the directed, and the 


The fire started in 
the Annex and 
even the dynamite 
could not keep 
the blaze from 
spreading. 


occasional bursts of exploding dynamite, men and wom- 
en attempted to save the precious library collection. 
The splendid seven foot tall marble statue of Thomas 
Jefferson, executed by the Virginian, Alexander Galt, 
stood cn the main floor of the Library surrounded by 
its iron railing, quietly surveying the scene. 

Thick, stifling smoke filled the Library interior; the 
wood-fed flames cast a dull red, fiendish glow over the 
hysterical proceedings. Someone, in what mixht be 
termed a rash moment, suggested the statue should be 
removed next. Somehow, with magically produced 
ropes, mattresses, blankets, and sheer force the bulky 
statue was safely dragged halfway through the door 
which led to the Lawn. Just then a terrible blast shook 
the Rotunda, and the deafening roar of falling plaster 
loosened from the ceiling momentarily threw the group 
into panic. Cooler heads prevailed, however, and after 
a short delay while the workers coughed and sneezed 
uncontrollably the huge statue reached the Lawn and 
safety. In his hasty exit Jefferson lost a piece of his 
marble cloak, to this day not repaired, a reminder of 
his glorious ordeal by fire. 


The conflagration now possessed everything, both the 
Annex and the Rotunda; the dynamite had no effect. 
There was nothing to do but utilize the meager bucket 
brigade to keep the flames from destroying adjacent 
buildings on the Lawn and hope the main fire would 
soon burn itself out. 

Five minutes before noon the clock atop the Rotunda 
stopped. At that moment the fire enveloped the ancient 
building and attacked the delicate mechanism of the 
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“Uncle” Henry Martin, faithful bell 
ringer and janitor, tugged at the bell 
rope in vain. 


timepiece. At one o'clock the Rotunda succumbed, its 
dome, earlier devoid of plaster due to the dynamite 
blasts, crashing slowly and sadly downward into the 
basement. There it smoldered for a few hours along 
with the remaining timbers, bookcases, and books. 

A few minutes later the bell on the front portico 


sounded its death knell as it too crashed down to join 
the burning embers. There was no immediate danger 
of the flames spreading once the roof and floor of the 
Rotunda were gone. At half past two the fire was con- 
sidered under control. 

In slightly more than four hours the fire had taken 
all but the grimy shell of the Rotunda. Only the col- 
umns and one tottering wall remained of the Annex. 
One-third of the 56,000 volume library was saved, and 
the Academic, Law, and Engineering departments were 
ruined. This blaze, believed to have been caused by 
defective wiring, burdened the University with a 
$175,000 loss; insurance covered only $25,000. 

Three o'clock came, almost an eternity since morn- 
ing, and Professor William M. Thornton, Chairman of 
the Faculty, a position comparable to President of the 
University, assembled the teaching staff of the Uni- 
versity in the Chemical Laboratory. There they devised 
plans for carrying forth the educational work of the 
University of Virginia without interruption. 

Dusk slowly softened the scene, but “Uncle” Henry 
Martin grieved as though he had lost a child. The 
moon appeared, and it too surveyed the ghastly sight— 
the blackened shell of the Rotunda; tottering walls 
with gaping holes replacing windows; and the tall 
white pillats standing as silent mourners over the pride 
of Mr. Jefferson’s latter days. 


The smell of smoke and charred wood hung over the ruins, with walls 
weakened, windows gaping, but scorched columns tall and straight. 
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THE CONFEDERATE 
MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


The veterans raised the funds to build their own 
chapel at Soldiers’ Home—a unique memorial that 
is a tangible link to the fighting men in Gray. 


by Ulrich Troubetzkoy 


L is more than twenty years now since the old 
soldiers sat in the shade at Soldiers’ Home and played 
checkers or reminisced about being under fire at Ma- 
nassas or Five Forks. It has been almost that long since 
Richmonders could promise their children that if they 
were good at the dentist’s they could go to see 
“Stonewall” Jackson’s stuffed horse, “Little Sorrel” at 
the Museum. (The stuffed hide has gone to Virginia 
Military Institute; the skeleton is in Pittsburgh.) 

Sergeant John Wesley (“Jack”) Blizzard was the 
last of the veterans to live at Soldier's Home on the 
Boulevard. When he died in January 1941, the Home 
lost its last soldier and its last philosopher, for Sergeant 
Blizzard would sit on a bench under the oaks, sucking 
his pipe and say, “All a man needs in this world is 
plenty of eternal grit. And I don’t mean only in 
war...” 


Winter, 1960-61 


The sergeant had plenty of grit. He had left school 
in his teens to become a courier for General Jackson 
and, when the fatal shots were fired at Chancellors- 
ville, he was galloping away with the last orders from 
the General. He fought at Cold Harbor and at Gettys- 
burg, had his horse shot from under him at Second 
Manassas and was slugged in the head by a Yankee 
rifle butt. He was typical of the many veterans from 
all over the South who had lived in the home during 
its 56 years and had worshipped in the little white 
frame chapel in the grove. 

In 1883, the Robert E. Lee Camp No. | was orga- 
nized to provide for needy Confederate veterans. The 
Robinson farm at the western limits of the city was 
purchased and a building fund campaign was begun. 
A “grand fair” was held for six weeks in 1884. The 
first contribution was $100 in gold from the Grand 
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sained glase windows of the Oonfederate Memorial Chapel 
endowed memorials. The here are made of very 
glass Ina mosaic either the designer nor the 
of the whusue!l windews Bat @lassinen believe it 
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fume Windows ore the oldest in the chapel and were probably in place 
tented May 8, 1687. One of the windows is a memorial 


Confedersio officers. The windows, which have been restored, 
im piece for the reopening of the chapel on April 9, 1961. 


Army Post in Newark, N. J., and General U. S. Grant 
sent a check for $500. The fair brought $24,000 and 
another $42,000 was raised by selling surplus land at 
auction after the city was given enough land for the 
running of the Boulevard. 

The home was opened with about 150 pensioners 
and in its heyday averaged about 300 a year. When 
Sergeant Blizzard died in 1941, it was decided that 
the few veterans who would qualify for admission did 
not justify the $17,000 appropriation for maintenance, 
so demolition of 15 of the old buildings was started 
in May 1941. 

The frame chapel, surmounted by a small cupola, 
was the only building at Soldiers’ Home constructed 
with contributions from the veterans themselves at a 
time when hard cash was a very scarce article indeed 
all over the South. Marion J. Dimmock, Sr., was the 
architect and Joseph F. Wingfield, the builder. 

The Confederate Chapel was dedicated on Sunday 
afternoon, May 8, 1887 and the Richmond Dispatch 
for that day printed a program and a description. 

The chapel, located in a beautiful grove, . . . is 

Gothic in form, and has a unique front porch with 

shingled sides and a belfry with open arches to the 


The Confederate Memorial Chapel, on 
Grove Avenue, in Richmond, was built 
by veterans. 


tower, giving full play to the peals of the sweet-toned 
bell, which can be heard from the country around. 


The inscription on one of the arches read: “This 
Chapel is Dedicated to the Memory of the Confederate 
Dead.” On the other was inscribed: “ ‘In this place will 
I give peace’—Saith the Lord of Hosts.” And in this 
place peace came to about 1700 veterans whose fun- 
erals were held in the chapel. 

The reporter went on to describe the ceiling of the 
auditorium as “of pine, divided into panels and 
moulded, and simply oiled and varnished, showing the 
pretty grain of the wood.” The pulpit was a memorial 
to Bishop David S. Doggett (1810-1880) and “of those 
who offered their lives upon the altar of their 
country...” 

Services were to be held every Sunday, with ministers 
of various denominations alternating “with each other 
in conducting these services.” 

There was an account in the Richmond Daily Times 
two days later: “Notwithstanding the threatening 
weather the chapel was crowded to its full capacity, 
and many were unable to obtain admission.” The Rev- 
erend Dr. Moses D. Hoge preached the sermon de- 
scribed as “eloquent and in every way appropriate.” 

Dr. Jacob Reinhardt was the musical director and 
the Grace Episcopal Choir was assisted by a chorus 
from various denominations. Captain Frank W. Cun- 
ningham sang a solo, “Cast Thy Bread Upon the 
Waters.” 

Had it been a pleasanter day, the sun would have 
been shining through the memorial windows in the 
west end of the chapel which were gifts of Captain 
Louis F. Bossieux in memory of his father, Major Louis 
]. Bossieux, and of Mrs. J. J. Montague, in memory of 
her uncle, Captain Z. T. Henderson. 

Bossieux had enlisted in the Richmond Grays on 
April 19, 1861 and served as first lieutenant and cap- 
tain before becoming a major, in 1863, with the 25th 
Local Defense “City Battalion,” detailed as comman- 
dant on Belle Isle. 

Captain Z. T. Henderson was a native of Northamp- 
ton County, who had served through the Mexican War 
under General Zachary Taylor. When the Civil War 
broke out, he raised a company of cavalry in his native 
county and commanded it until it was overpowered by 
superior Federal forces and cut off by the coast block- 
ade. He then disbanded the company and, with his 
men, crossed Chesapeake Bay at night in open boats 
and landed under the fire of Federal gunboats. He then 


organized Company B, 19th Virginia Artillery which 
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he commanded in the campaign around Norfolk and 
in front of Richmond until his death in 1863. 

The memorial window to the dead of Pegram’s Bat- 
talion of light artillery was dedicated on May 31, 1887, 
although the date on the window itself is May 3. 
“Although the weather was disagreeable and rain fell 
steadily,” according to the Richmond Dispatch, “a large 
crowd from the city was present.” 

When Mr. Grant finished singing “Le Rameaux,” 
the bell of the chapel rang and “as the veiling of the 
memorial-window was pulled aside by Sergeant T. J. 
Campbell, of Purcell Battery, one of the guns on the 
lawn thundered out.” After Mrs. Reinhardt sang 
another solo, Judge John F. Lay presented a register 
of deaths at the Soldiers’ Home to Major Norman V. 
Randolph, of the Board of Trustees. 

The Reverend H. M. Jackson spoke on “Religion 
an Element of Strength in the Soldierly Character.” 
Just before the benediction was pronounced by the 
Reverend John B. Newton, Dr. J. William Jones pre- 
sented to the survivors of Pegram’s Battalion who were 
present “an exquisite basket of flowers which had been 
given by the First Virginia Regiment through Colonel 
M. L. Spotswood.” 

On either side of the chancel was a flag, one the 
battalion flag of Purcell’s Battery and the other, of 
Crenshaw’s Battery. On the reading desk was the 
sword worn by Colonel William Johnson Pegram when 
he was killed at the Battle of Five Forks, April 1, 1865, 
at the age of 23. 

The “fighting Battalion” took part “in every general 
action delivered by the Army of Northern Virginia from 
that time (when Lee assumed command) up to the 
surrender at Appomattox C.H.” And before Seven 
Pines “the Purcell” had been engaged in 1861 in all 
the combats on the Potomac and at First Manassas. 
During the war, nearly every officer of the Battalion 
was wounded. John Purcell, of Richmond, was cap- 
tain of the battery, which he provided at his own ex- 
pense with uniforms, blankets and other equipment. 

William G. Crenshaw, first captain of the battery 
that bore his name, likewise equipped his battery en- 
tirely at his own expense and advanced money to pur- 
chase horses and guns for his command. 

The fourth of the mosaic-type memorial windows is 
in memory of Colonel James R. Branch, who was killed 
July 2, 1869, when flood waters carried away a foot- 
bridge running from Mayo’s Bridge to Vauxhall's Is- 
land. A political barbecue was being held and Branch, 


who was a candidate for the state senate, was trying 
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The Pegram windows honor brothers, 
Colonel William J. and Brigadier Gen- 
eral John Pegram, both killed in battle. 


to get out to help people. 

Branch’s battery is frequently mentioned throughout 
the official records of the Civil War, in connection 
with Malvern Hill, the defense of Norfolk, the Mary- 
land campaign, Fredericksburg, the siege of Petersburg. 

Other windows were installed in memory of Colonel 
William J. Pegram, and of his brother, John, a briga- 
dier general of infantry, who fel] at the Battle of 
Hatcher's Run on February 6, 1865, at 33. 

Another of the windows is dedicated to a Californian 
who fought for the Confederacy, Colonel Austin E. 
Smith, who died June 27, 1862, when he was 33, from 
a wound received at Gaines’ Mill. 

The chapel was used by various small congregations 
over the years in return for upkeep. The most recent 
of them, the First Wesleyan Methodist Church, with 
about 35 members, had been worshiping there since 
the mid-1940s. Undoubtedly it was continued use 
and a certain amount of upkeep that kept the chapel 
in existence at all, but in the end the needs for repair 
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and restoration outstripped limited financial ability. 
There have been periodic surges of interest in the 
fate of the aging chapel. In a Richmond News-Leader 
article, October 18, 1935, Herbert T. Ezekiel reported 
that the chapel had been “Unused for some time.” 
Another News-Leader story on May 21, 1952 reminded 
readers that the chapel had “a certain serene charm” 
and “an intangible value worth preserving.” A Times- 
Dispatch feature of January 16, 1955, noted sadly that 
“There are cracks in the stained glass, the steps are 
shaky, the roof is rusty on the 
chapel from which about 1,700 


veterans were buried.” 


On the eve of the Civil War ai. i 


Centennial, however, public in- At 
terest was finally reawakened and 
began to get results. A group in- 
terested in restoring the chapel iI = a 
appealed to the Governor in 1959. rq 

A sum of approximately $25,000 
was designated for restoration. SY 
However, when careful examina- 
tion of the chapel was made, it 
became obvious that much more 
would be needed to do the job RYA 
thoroughly. Efforts were renewed =eZe 
to enlist public support to supple- x 
ment the state appropriation and 
a Chapel committee was formed, 
with Mrs. James Branch Cabell as 
chairman and with the President 
of the Virginia Division, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, 
Miss Alice Whitley, and Com- 
mander of the Virginia Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, Samuel J. 
T. Moore, as honorary chairmen. 


The newspapers helped to a- 


waken interest by alerting their 
readers to the situation. “March 
winds threaten the stained glass 
windows, some of which are sag- 
ging so badly they have been taped 
together, and rags are stuffed in 
gaps created by missing bits of glass,” wrote Fletcher 
Cox, Jr., in the News Leader. 

By February 1960 a contract to relead the eight 
stained glass windows had been awarded to J. J. 
Woody, of Richmond, who replaced the bad lead and 


put the windows in new sash. The double-hung clear 


died 
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The memorial to Colon- 
el Austin E. Smith, who 
of a wound re- 
ceived at Gaines’ Mill. 


windows remain as a protection for the stained glass. 

On May 28, 1959, General Robert E. Lee’s favorite 
hymn, “How Firm A Foundation” resounded from the 
little frame chapel as part of a Memorial Day service 
conducted at noon and sponsored by the Lee-Jackson 
Camp of the $.C.V. Dr. Churchill J. Gibson, rector 
emeritus of St. James’s and former chaplain of the 
Camp, was the principal speaker. William B. Attkisson 
sang Lee’s favorite hymn and members of the Children 
of the Confederacy also sang during the service. 

By August 1960, the state had 
begun the work of repairing the 
chapel, under the supervision of 
Beirne Hopkins, architect for the 
State Budget Office. Consulting 
architects for the Chapel Commit- 
tee are H. Coleman Baskerville, 
Edwin P. Conquest and J. Ambler 
Johnston. 

<S When the interior was torn out, 
Hopkins said it was a wonder to 

him the building had not collapsed 

in a heavy rain storm. The north 

side of the transept was particular- 
Y ly bad and all the flooring needed 
: replacement with new _ termite- 
- treated wood. All the electric wir- 
é ing was scheduled for replacement. 
bs tes In November, 1960, Mrs. Cabell 
ne S was able to make an optimistic re- 
port of work in progress. The bel- 
fry had been firmly repaired and 
in the tower had been found the 
old bell which had not been rung 
for a long time because of the 
broken rope. It bears the legend, 
“Cast by L. Debozer—Phila. 1848.” 
Now the floor has been finished 
and the benches replaced. The 
organ is restored. The windows 
have been rehung in time for the 
first service in the restored chapel 
on April 9, 1961. It is to be a joint 
service of all denominations, as was 
the first one in 1887. After that it is hoped that repre- 
sentatives of various denominations and sects will take 
turns conducting the services. Certainly there could 
be no more suitable place or form in which to com- 
memorate the Centennial than services in the chapel 
founded and used for worship by the veterans in Gray. 
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LOST: TWO TOWNS 


The Surry, Sussex and Southampton Railway and 
the towns along its tracks grew and waned with 
exploitation of the timber supply in the area. 


By H. Temple Crittenden 


Danse south down State Route 35 from Peters- 
burg, you reach Littleton eighteen miles after swing- 
ing left off U. S. 301. Littleton is a curve in the road, 
three houses, a general store, and the point where 
Route 622 joins the road to Courtland. The only logi- 
cal reason to check your speed, other than for the 
curve, is the speed restriction sign. Approximately three 
miles further south you pass through what was Upson. 
Even the speed restriction sign is missing. 

Fifty years ago Route 35 was better known as the 
Jerusalem Plank Road and although it was an arterial 
highway, there were times when a team of horses 
found it practically impossible to haul a wagon over it 
to the railroad at Upson. Today few people remember 
the old plank road and fewer remember Upson or the 
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railroad. The railroad went first, and then Upson, both 
the victims of deforestation. 

Early in the 1880's the Surry Lumber Company of 
Baltimore erected a small saw mill at Dendron. It has 
been said that the official’s fear of malaria dictated the 
location of the mill, but the fact that the company’s 
early holdings were confined to Sussex County belies 
that theory. To feed that mill, a narrow gauge railroad 
running southeast out of Spring Grove was purchased 
and extended through Tin Pan Bottom to Dendron. 
This logging line was used to haul in the machinery 
for an enlarged mill and later to log over the territory 
northwest of Dendron. Eventually the railroad was ex- 
tended from Dendron through Surry Court House to 
Scotland's Wharf on the James River. 
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Engine Number 12, a Baldwin 1902, 
with a load of lumber, at Surry. 

This line of track was to be used strictly as an outlet 
from the mill but farmers brought pressure to bear 
and the company agreed to make the railroad a com- 
mon carrier. The Surry, Sussex & Southampton Rail- 
way Company was chartered early in 1886 and em- 
powered to take over the logging railroad, which it 
did, legally, but as the logging company and the rail- 
road company were actually one and the same, all that 
was done was to purchase a second-hand combination 
car and begin the operation of two scheduled round 
trips a day. To accommodate possible patrons, three 
small station buildings were erected between Dendron 
and Surry, and signboards declaring the station to be 
named Sexton, Elberon, or Moorings nailed to each 
end. Trains stopped only upon flag. 

Construction of the so-called main line south from 
Dendron was dependent entirely upon the rate of tim- 
ber cutting. By 1889 the track had reached a point 
within two miles of Wakefield. It wasn’t until 93 that 
the tracks actually entered that town and although 
construction continued slowly on south to Dory, for all 
intents and purposes, that was the end of the main line. 

The lumber company gradually expanded their hold- 
ings and to reach the new timber land, construction of 
a main line branch was begun in the fall of 97 west 
from Dory. Immediately there was the question of a 
right of way and rather than purchase it, the com- 
pany made certain promises in exchange for free pas- 
sage over the private land. Among these promises was 
one which would give the owners free transportation 
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for goods and persons from a central point on the pro- 
posed line to Dory. As construction progressed, two vil- 
lages were erected by order of the lumber company, 
one at the point where the branch crossed the Plank 
Road, +14 miles from Dory, and the other 2-14 miles 
west of the first and within a half mile of the eastern 
end of the first trestle across the Nottoway River. A 
company commissary was erected at the first point 
and a number of employee houses were built. It ap- 
pears that the land was originally owned by a farmer 
named Upson, so it was natural that the new town 
should be given that name. 

The second village was built by a woods boss named 
Bob Brown. He superintended the construction of a 
station, a commissary, and several houses. When the 
job was completed he made the statement that “This 
is a chubby little place,” and so Chub it became. This 
village of Chub was built strictly due to the agreement 
with the owners of the land and was the point where 
the “free train” turned back. This train ran on only 
two days a week, Mondays and Wednesdays, and was 
a continuation of the regular morning run from Scot- 
land’s Wharf to Dory. 

From all accounts, Chub was, indeed, a chubby 
little place. On train days business boomed as the farm- 
ers brought wagon loads of peanuts to the railroad, for 
little else was grown in the area. On holidays, which 
happened to fall on train days, the inhabitants of the 


Exterior of an old passenger car, bought 
secondhand in 1886 and used till the end. 
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area flocked in to ride the train. Accounts do not ex- 
plain how they returned from Dory. Frequently spe- 
cial trains were run, for those were the days of ex- 
cursions. Six days a week there was an endless parade 
of logging trains passing through, beginning at around 
six in the morning and ending any hour during the 
early part of the night. Such trains occasionally stop- 
ped, if for no other reason than to take water at the 
tank at the river. Chub’s future appeared rosy and, it 
being a railroad town, things happened. 

One not-so-pleasant event had to do with an engi- 
neer named Williams who was bringing his donkey 
back through Chub one night on his way to Dendron, 
with a latern in his headlight. “Of course I couldn't 
see anything, but anybody could see ME,” is the way 
he expressed it. He came on across the narrow gauge 
Atlantic & Danville, down a fairly easy grade, and out 
on the trestle. He was running rather slowly for you 
never could tell what you would meet on a dark night; 
a horse, a cow, or maybe a drunk too befuddled to get 
off the track. Near the east end of the trestle something 
showed up between the rails. It looked like a tow sack 
that somone had dropped, so the engine wasn’t stopped 
but when she went over whatever it was, it felt a little 
too solid. As soon as high ground was reached, the 
valve motion was reversed and the donkey brought 
to a stop. None of the donkeys were ever fitted with 


brakes of any kind. The crew walked back and found 


Apparently converted to a diner and 
now abandoned in Wakefield. 
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A painting of the original Number 2 
engine of the S. S. & S. This was the 
second engine owned by the company. 


the “tow sack” to be the body of a man who had made 
it a weekly habit of getting drunk at Chub and walking 
home across the trestle rather than take the longer, and 
much safer, way around across the highway bridge. On 
this particular night the trestle must have seemed 
longer than usual and he had laid down between the 
rails to rest, but had apparently fallen asleep. 

Those little saddle-tank engines, referred to as don- 
keys by some and as dinkeys by others, were tiny en- 
gines but extremely smart, and the company was par- 
tial to them for work on the woods branches. They 
were ruggedly constructed and mechanically as simple 
as it was possible to make them. All you had to know 
was to keep water dripping out of the bottom try cock 
and fire in the firebox. Fuel came from a slab pile and 
water from the river or a ditch. Their light weight 
made them particularly suited to the 25-pound iron of 
the main branch line, branch lines, and the woods 
branches, but out on the heavy 35-pound steel of the 
main line, it was possible to hit a mile-a-minute clip 
with ease, or so they say. You had to handle them care- 
fully, though, for they would seesaw violently at speed 
and were apt to suddenly jump the track and take off 
through the bushes like a jack rabbit. To get logs out 
of the woods up in Prince George, at the very end of 
the branch which passed through Chub, it was some- 
times necessary to use the little engines in multiples. 
Three of them coupled together would snake twenty- 
five or thirty loaded log cars out of there with ease, 
although it was necessary to really run to get up the 
grade south of People’s Bridge, the second bridge over 
the Nottoway River. The fact is, you were expected to 
run, and if you didn’t, the woods boss would remind 
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The trains brought life to the town of 
Sexton — and took it away. 


you that you had round wheels on your engine and 
were paid to roll them. Wrecks? Yes, but they were 
considered a part of everyday railroading. 

Not all of the locomotives owned were donkeys, 
however, for the company had both Moguls and Con- 
solidations for heavy main line and main branch line 
work. When a branch was built east out of Surry, a set 
of Prairies was purchased to work it. These 2-6-2 ten- 
der engines were the last to work the railroad. The 


The site of Sexton today, from the west, 
beside Virginia primary highway 31. 


mail train was originally hauled by a neat little Ameri- 
can, later replaced by a second-hand ten-wheeler. Only 
one of the large fleet of locomotives once owned is still 
in existence, the No. 6 which is now one of the two 
locomotives owned by the Midwest Central in Iowa. 

Upson was strictly a “company town” and those 
who lived there worked for the company in some capac- 
ity. At best, it was a temporary town, and had been 
built as such. Its chief reason for existing was the 
highway and the fact that a branch cut off the main 
branch and ran south, crossing the Virginian Railway 
just west of Sebrell. Men working in the woods found 
it easier to board at Upson than to return home to 
Dendron every night. It was a fair, but rough, village, 
strung out along both sides of the Plank Road, mainly 
to the south of the railroad. Except for an employee or 
two at the commissary, the town was deserted during 
the day but quite lively at night. 

Dendron was strictly a lumber town which grew up 
around the large mills located there. The single saw 
originally installed was joined by a second, and later 
by a double saw. The Surry Lumber Company mills 
grew to such a proportion that they occupied the entire 
east side of the main line for about three-quarters of 
a mile. The village expanded up and down the main 
highway on the west side. Streets were added and the 
village became a town, but still dependent entirely on 
the mills. An air of permanency permeated the com- 
munity, for the idea that the timber supply might be 
exhausted seemed ridiculous. 

Logging methods employed during the early part of 
the century were a far cry fom the modern tree farm 
method. It was inevitable that the cut-and-get-out meth- 
od employed would exhaust the supply of standing tim- 
ber in short order. The main branch west of Chub was 
the first part of the railroad to feel the pinch. Addi- 
tional timber rights were purchased east of Surry Court 
House and trackage began to be removed west of Chub 
to be relayed out from Surry. Around 1916 the dis- 
mantling crew passed Chub, and then Upson. Upson 
went when the railroad went, but Chub hung on. 

The owners continued their logging method when 
they began cutting east of Surry, and not a seedling 
was planted. In 1927 the last log was brought in and 
the next year the mills were dismantled and shipped 
away. The inhabitants of Dendron could scarcely be- 
lieve that their main source of income was no more. 
The railroad kept running until September 1930 when 
it closed down. By the first of 1931 it, too, was gone. 
With the railroad gone, the towns that had been es- 
tablished by the company began to die. 
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The railroad was unique in_ several respects. Be- 
cause of its location, it was ignored by those interested 
in railways in general. Practically no records remain 
which would reflect its growth, operation, or equip- 
ment. There are so few photographs of the equipment 
or logging operations that we are safe to say that there 
are practically none. There are no maps which show 
even the major part of its sprawling trackage. Reports 
to the State Corporation Commission were as brief as 
possible and told little, certainly nothing about the 
accidents, fatal or otherwise. The main thing which 
endears the road to the modern rail fan is the fact 
that it managed to operate until the very end with 
link-and-pin couplers and hand brakes only on all of 
its equipment, even its passenger cars. 

In early January of 1960 a newspaper editor in- 
sisted that he be taken over the abandoned route of 
the old main line. I was very reluctant for I felt sure 
that what he would see would not justify the time, 
expense, and trouble. However, he became more and 
more insistent. It had been nearly thirty years since I 
was over the line so decided that as he wanted to make 
the trip so badly, I would take him. On the other hand, 
I was curious as to how time had treated the area once 
served by the railroad. We left on a very cold morning 
and headed straight for Scotland’s Wharf, whose name 
someone has shortened to Scotland. 

On arrival I began pointing out the former location 
of various railroad property: the huge wharf, the old 
right of way up through and under the new cottages, 
the location of the highway overpass, and the route of 
the trains up the bluff. I became cognizant of the fact 
that he thought I was pulling his leg. Skepticism was 
written all over his face, and, to be honest, I couldn’t 
blame him, but this I had expected. We parked and 
walked down the old right of way through the nearby 
woods. He lagged for he had come to the conclusion 
that this was a complete waste of time. Then, suddenly, 
he found a rotten tie, and then a second. He took fire 
like spilled petrol and there was no holding him. 

From the river we drove south along the old right of 
way, to Surry. The former station pointed out, photo- 
graphed, and we continued on past Elberon, Moorings, 
— and as we started up out of Cyprus Sw amp, 4 
the point where No. 2 had tipped over one morning 
just north of Dendron, I realized that something was 
missing. Of the three stations between Surry and 
Dendron, I had seen only two. I had not seen Sexton, 
the village where I had watched No. 24 fight the grade 
with a string of loaded flats in September 1930. Either 
I had been asleep at the wheel or the entire village 


The commissary at West Hope was a 
ons place for railroad people. 


was gone. It just didn’ t make sense for an entire village 
to disappear, and yet I couldn’t bring myself to accept 
the fact that I had driven through it without knowing 
it, for it was by far the largest of the three. I turned 
around and we drove back. No Sexton. As a double 
check we turned again and stopped on the bridge over 
the little stream of water which winds its way through 


Site of Chub, once the end of the free 
train ride a for farmers. 
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Sam Atkinson, engineer for 35 years, 
stands by abandoned railroad office. 


the swamp. There had been a trestle over that swamp 
a short distance downstream from the highway bridge. 
I was right, for the rotten piles were clearly seen jut- 
ting above the water. A closer check of the site revealed 
two chimneys and an old barn among the large trees, 
but nothing else. Freight shed, warehouse, general 
store, dwellings, all gone and large trees covering the 
entire site. 

Upon reaching Dendron we asked about Sexton. 
Yes, it had died gradually until there was only one 
family left. It, too, died out until there was only one 
person left, and he shot himself. The buildings had 
been allowed to literally fall down and, in time, the 
forest had reclaimed its own. 

Dendron had shrunk to village size. The high 
school was boarded up. Streets which had run be- 


The town of Upson was located south of 
the Jerusalem Plank Road (Highway 
35 here), now a field of young pines. 


tween rows of houses now ran between cultivated 
fields. The site of the mills is now a huge pasture. The 
old railroad right of way is clearly defined and the 
structure which housed the general offices stands be- 
side it as if waiting for the train which will never run. 
We asked around and eventually located one of the 
three remaining employees of the railroad. He had 
run an engine back during the lush days and he could 
still boast of a keen memory. We talked, and the vil- 
lage of Chub kept cropping up. The more we talked, 
the more convinced we became that Chub rated a 
Visit. 

Several weeks later we again knocked at Mt. Atkin- 
son’s door and asked if he would like to again visit 
Chub. Of course! He knew exactly where it was, if we 
could go by train, for he hadn't been there since the 
trains stopped running. En route we stopped by Little- 
ton to get more definite directions, then, continued on 
south and west. The first assurance we had that we 
were on the right “track” was a large sign which read 
“BRIDGE CLOSED — HIGH WATER.” That would 
be the Nottoway River and Chub should lie just to our 
left. An old map said that we should swing left into 
a road, but the only road to the left was nothing more 
than two ruts through the sand and brush. However, 
that being the only road, in we went. After a short 
distance we pitched over a slight rise and ran down 
to and across a bridge. Atkinson suddenly came to life, 
“Stop! We have PASSED it! I remember this bridge 
for I have walked across it many a night on my way 
to a farm up here to purchase fresh eggs.” After some 
pulling and hauling, we reversed our direction and 
headed back for the main road, but this time some- 
one else drove and I walked. Atkinson came along but 
I paid scant attention for I was too intent on looking 
for the slight ridge which invariably marks an old rail- 
road grade. Then, there it was, cutting across the so- 
called road. Chub had joined Sexton in the place 
where departed towns go. 

Atkinson stood looking around, a look of disbelief 
on his face. Then, “Chub gone, all gone!” Nothing 
remained, absolutely nothing, even less than remained 
of Sexton. There wasn’t a brick, a piece of old timber, 
not a stone, nothing but that network of ridges mark- 
ing the main line and sidings. The trees hadn’t been as 
merciful to Chub as they had been to Sexton, just sand 
and a few clumps of brush. Even the ever-present 
bottles and tin cans were missing. You could not help 
but stand in awe of Time and what it does to the 
works of Man. 
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ROADS TO MOUNT VERNON 


On foot and horseback, by car, bicycle and 


boat millions of visitors have traveled to 


Washington’s Mount Vernon over the years. 


by Edward W. Bennington 


F or almost 160 years people have been drawn to 
the home and grave of George Washington at Mount 
Vernon, Virginia—individuals and groups, tourists and 
pilgrims, kings and queens and commoners—all to pay 
respect to the soldier, the statesman and the first Presi- 
dent of a new country. Over the years they have come 
by various means, by horse and by car, by railway and 
by boat, by bicycle and on foot. In 1885, there were 
35,000 visitors and in 1928, 400,000. Today, and for 
a number of years past, well over a million have paid 
tribute annually at this shrine of American freedom. 

As the years rolled by, the routes they traveled also 
changed. When Washington was living at Mount 
Vernon the private trail he used coming north 
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threaded its way between his Mansion House Farm 
and Muddy Hole Farm to Gum Springs and thence 
northeast to Alexandria. He could ride most of this 
way on his own property. There was also the Kings 
Highway which came north from Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia’s second capital, and ran through or near many 
well-known estates, such as Belvoir, Mount Vernon, 
Gunston, Hollin Hall, Wellington, Woodlawn and 
West Grove Plantation. This ended, at that time, at 
Cliftons Ferry, opposite Broad Creek on the Maryland 
side of the Potomac. 

Of course, there was also a ferry from Washington 
across the Potomac River to Alexandria, but later on 
the road south from there had “many logs, branches 
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MOUNT VERNON. 


The many roads of this article all lead to “Mount Vernon,” which has 
been a national shrine since 1858, the year this print was published in 
Ed Beyer’s Album of Virginia. George Washington’s half brother had 
built an eight-room house in 1743 on the tract of “Eppsewasson” 
which he renamed “Mount Vernon” for British Admiral Edward 
Vernon under whom he served at Cartagena. Nine years later, George 
inherited the property he developed with such affection, careful 
planning and diligence. Although, while still a bachelor, he enlarged 
the house from a story and a half to two and a half stories, most of its ' 
embellishments—stuccoed ceilings, paneling, marble mantels from 


Italy—date from his marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis. 
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In the early 19th century, as the road from the ferry became rough 
and overgrown, the river became the highway. This map shows the 
present boulevard along the Potomac. 


and stumps which impeded progress.” Abigail Adams, 
wife of the second President, in writing to her sister 
about a trip to Mount Vernon just a year after 
George Washington’s death, said she “crossed the ferry 
to Alexandria where I past one night, and the next 
day reached Mount Vernon. In the summer it would 
be a pleasant ride but at this season the roads are so 
bad as to render it tedious.” As this road became less 
traveled and more overgrown, the river became the 
highway. In 1858, Harper's Weekly described a visit 
to Mount Vernon on a “small Potomac steamer from 
Washington with each successive bend of the stream 
revealing new beauties; a palatial country estate, a 
charming village or a lovely reach or creek cutting an 
inlet into the ripe, inland country.” 

Still later the “W .W. Corcoran,” the boat built ex- 
pressly for the Mount Vernon Ladies Association 
which had bought Mount Vernon in 1860, made the 
daily sixteen-mile pilgrimage. As described in an old 
guide to Mount Vernon, “The swash of two paddle- 
wheels, a multitude of people in deck chairs, a sunlit 
brown river, a wide-mouthed cannon, peaceful sward 
and the white soldiers quarters of the United States 
Arsenal slipping past.” Its first landing was at Alexan- 
dria, then across the river to Fort Foote, a third stop 
at Fort Washington also on the Maryland side, then 
finally to Mount Vernon. 

It was in 1892 that an electric railway was built 
connecting Washington, Alexandria and Mount Ver- 
non, coming down through what was the River Farm on 
the Washington estate. The southern terminus of this 
line was at the entrance to Mount Vernon, the tracks 
turning around in an odd-shaped loop, something like 
a lacrosse stick. 


Winter, 1960-61 


In 1886, however, a few years before the construc- 
tion of this railway, an idea began taking shape in the 
minds of some of Alexandria’s prominent citizens, an 
idea that would eventually result in one of the coun- 
try’s most beautiful boulevards. This group of Alex- 
andrians “conceived the idea that the people of Vir- 
ginia and the United States should unite in erecting 
a tribute to the memory of the founder of this nation, 
further believing that the most useful, lasting and 


Old Wellington Villa station on the 
electric railway built in 1892 and cross- 
ing what was the River Farm. 
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beneficial memorial . . . would be to link the city 
(Washington) with his tomb by a great highway 
combining the idea of the Appian Way at Rome and of 
London’s Westminster Abbey.” 

This group was responsible for a public meeting held 
in September 1887 at the Opera House in Alexandria 
at which resolutions were adopted and steps taken to 
form an organization to develop plans for the construc- 
tion of the highway. The result of this meeting was 
the formation of the Mount Vernon Avenue Associa- 
tion which was incorporated by the Virginia Legisla- 
ture in February 1888. 

Enthusiasm for this project was soon felt across the 
: Potomac in the halls of Congress and under the pro- 
visions of a Federal act, passed in 1889, Colonel Peter 
C. Haines of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, was commissioned to survey possible routes. 
: The following statement is part of his exhaustive and 
elaborate report to Secretary of War Proctor in 1890: 

“There are many points of interest along all the 
routes. Ft. Myer and the National Cemetery at Arling- 
ton are near by. The old town of Alexandria, near 
which any route must pass, abounds in objects that 
were associated with the Father of his Country, while 
many of the hills are even yet occupied by the remains 
of old earthen forts built during the Civil War. 


Drawing in Col. Haine’s report of the bridge over Great Hunting Creek, to be 
a memorial to foreigners who fought in the Revolution. 


“In order to determine the kind of roadway that is 
called for in the Act, the question occurs, What is its 
object? It is not for commerce. It has no military value. 
It does not partake of the nature of an ordinary work 
of internal improvement. It is true it would be of 
great value to the section of the country through which 
it would pass, but to the nation it has no pecuniary 
value. What, then, is the object? It is to commemorate 
the virtues of the grandest character in American his- 
tory. It is to satisfy the cravings of a Patriotic sentiment 
that fills the hearts of the American people to honor 
the name of Washington.” 

His report also recommended that such a_ road 
should, therefore, have the character of a monumental 
structure and one that would comport with the dignity 
of this great nation and the character of the man to 
whom it is dedicated. Cost should be of secondary 
consideration. 

Looked at from today’s vantage point, one small but 
amusing item in the Haines report is of interest: “The 
road covering should not be injurious to a horse’s feet.” 
Also “within a short time it may be necessary to pro- 
vide a traffic roadway to accommodate heavy teams.” 

The idea of the boulevard, conceived in 1886, and 
fostered by the Mount Vernon Avenue Association, 
had from time to time been commended and endorsed 


Approach to Mount Vernon, showing the old railway station to the right, after 
removal of the steel rails in 1930. 
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Drawing of a section of Mount Vernon 
Avenue in the report of Col. Haines. 


by presidents of the United States, by secretaries of 
War, by members of Congress and by most of the 
great national and patriotic organizations. Progress to- 
wards its fulfillment, however, was slow and at times 
dormant. In 1901 the Senate Park Commission found 
no progress had been made on the project and re- 
quested Frederick Law Olmstead, a well-known land- 
scape architect, to review the plans suggested earlier 
by Colonel Haines. He recommended the river route 
as having greater scenic and historic advantages than 
one inland and superior possibilities for park and picnic 
areas between the boulevard and the river. 

The Commission assumed that Congress would pro- 
vide for a memorial bridge and that the Mount Vernon 
Boulevard would begin on the Virginia side in Arling- 
ton. This bridge was one of Colonel Haines’ dreams as 
a starting point for the highway and was provided for 
by Congress in 1913. Even then, however, the road 
with a dedicated objective had not been started. 

On December 2, 1924, Congress created the U. S. 
Commission for the Celebration of the 200th Anniver- 
sary of the Birth of George Washington to prepare 
plans and a program to signalize the event. While this 
bicentennial Commission was meditating on suitable 
plans, Congress passed another act in May 1928 au- 
thorizing and directing the construction of a suitable 


The bridge over the railroads, as pro- 
jected in the Haines report of 1890. 


memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon and the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge and placed the task on the 
shoulders of this Commission. 

Although the excursion boat and the electric rail- 
way were still running to Mount Vernon at this time, 
the only roadway to the nation’s shrine was “most in- 
adequate, lined with signboards, tourist camps, hot dog 
stands, gas stations, refuse dumps, two lines of tele- 
graph and lighting poles and all that goes with these 
encumbrances.” This is the present U. S. Highway 
#1. 

The construction of the Mount Vernon Memorial 
Boulevard began on March 1, 1930 when the tracks 
of the old Mount Vernon, Alexandria and Washington 
Electric Railway were torn up. The dream of that 
Alexandria group over forty years before was being 
fulfilled at last. The Alexandria Gazette of February 
28 took note of this “passing of the railway and the 
running of the last car at 11:30. The line has carried 
thousands of school children and excursionists to 
Mount Vernon and, in addition, carried the papers, 
milk and groceries of the residents of the settlements 
along its route.” 

The Boulevard was opened and dedicated on April 
30th, the 143rd anniversary of the date our first presi- 
dent took office. 


History, headaches and planning went into the highway, with 46 years of work 


before its completion in 1932. 
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Today the Boulevard follows pretty closely the route 
of the old railway which was acquired when its opera- 
tions ceased. It also traverses a territory rich in historic 
associations and reminiscent of the days of Washing- 
ton. Starting at the Memorial Bridge, there is a broad 
sweep of land with the Lee Mansion standing, majesti- 
cally, high on a hill and within the nation’s most fam- 
ous cemetery, Arlington. Turning south, it traverses 
Columbia Island with the famous Pentagon off to the 
right. Under two bridges, past the Roaches Run Water- 
fowl Sanctuary, the National Airport looms up with a 
sailing marina right next to it. A little further on the 
route enters Alexandria on Washington Street (named 
for the man who laid it out) and passes Christ Church 
where his pew may still be seen. Alexandria was his 
town. It was his market place, his post office, his vot- 
ing place, the meeting place of his Masonic Lodge. 
Many books have been written and many more could 
be about the close association of this great man and 
Alexandria. 

The route runs the full length of Washington Street, 
crosses Hunting Creek then turns slightly east where 
a broad panorama of the river is spread before the eye. 
Continuing south along the Potomac about four miles, 
it comes into the old Washington estate at the northern 
boundary of what was River Farm. This was at one 
time owned by William Clifton and its 2000 acres 
were purchased by Washington in 1767. In his day, a 
large ferry manned by sturdy negro oarsmen, took 
passengers and many types of vehicles to the Mary- 
land shore opposite. Wellington, the house of Tobias 
Lear, Washington’s secretary, was also close by and is 


still standing today but privately owned. 

Getting closer to Mount Vernon, Fort Hunt appears 
on the right. This fort consisting of almost 200 acres 
was built from 1897 to 1899 on what was then known 
as Sheridans Point. It was manned during the Spanish 
American War and freight was brought down from 
Washington by boat. But during the first World War, 
the fort was declared superfluous by the War Depart- 
ment, its guns dismantled and sent to other forts. 

At the beginning of World War II, however, the 
Fort was transferred back to the Army and facilities 
were greatly expanded to house large numbers of troops 
engaged in secret operations as the joint intelligence 
activities of the War and Navy Departments were sta- 
tioned there. Curiosities were greatly aroused during 
this period when vans of blindfolded POWs were seen 
on the Boulevard going from Fort Hunt to Washing- 
ton. The National Park Service now maintains these 
150 acres as a recreation area. 

Winding further down along the bank of the Po- 
tomac, the Boulevard suddenly opens into a wonder- 
fully landscaped area with the entrance to Mount Ver- 
non directly ahead. 

Thus ends the sixteen mile journey from the Arling- 
ton Memorial Bridge, a journey filled with tradition, 
with history and with beauty. The handful of Alexan- 
dria men, who conceived the idea almost 75 years 
ago, could take pride and satisfaction in their concep- 
tion, as it has resulted in one of the great scenic high- 
ways of the country. It has given pleasure to many 
millions and stands as a tribute from a grateful nation 
to one man. 


An aerial view of the Mount Vernon Memorial Highway showing the 
south end of the Highway Bridge. 
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Virginia’s Colonial Fur ‘Trade 


Of all the get-rich-quick schemes that lured early adventurers to 


Virginia, fur trading proved to be the most dependable and 


lucrative and fur traders did much to open up the wilderness. 


by Jane Stubbs 


F urs and the French and Dutch traders have be- 
come almost synonymous in the North American fur 
trade. The names of LaSalle and John Jacob Astor and 
such places as the Mississippi and Ohio valleys come 
to mind as one pictures what must have happened in 
the early days of our fur trading history. Yet parallel 
with French explorers and challenging many of their 
claims came colonial Virginia adventurers. Henry 
Spelman, William Claiborne, and Henry Fleet plied a 
profitable trade in Chesapeake waters. John Lederer, 
Abraham Wood, and William Byrd were men who 
pushed beyond the Alleghenies to establish a flourish- 
ing business with England in goods other than tobacco. 


Winter, 1960-61 


The idea of quick gain from gold, spices, and other 
trade items rather than from agriculture spurred the 
organization of the Virginia Company and the 1607 
Jamestown expedition. French and Dutch profits in 
the New World led many English businessmen to look 
for posts in America where trade opportunities seemed 
so abundant. England had secured its furs from Russia, 
Poland, and Flanders, but Virginia’s fur trade with the 
Indians attracted eager investors and stimulated eco- 
nomic activity. 

To gain trading rights in the virgin territories, pro- 
moters sent out explorers. Towns grew along the rivers 
such as the James and Potomac whose paths led to the 
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west or at points where the tidewater transportation 
ceased and the piedmont began. Petersburg was a fort 
at the falls of the Appomattox; Alexandria, a trading 
post at the falls of the Potomac, and Richmond, a post 
at the falls of the James. 

On one of his trips up the James in 1607 Captain 
Christopher Newport reported that he had found ex- 
cellent furs in many places. John Lederer, a German 
explorer who wrote his diary in Latin, saw great herds 
of deer near the Rappahannock River. “Beaver and 
Otter I met with at every River that I passed; and the 
Woods are full of Grey Foxes.” He found groups of 
bears cracking nuts for food and wildcats leaping on 
their prey. Lederer claimed the fur of the wildcat could 
take away cold aches and pains if worn next to the 
skin though the flesh was “rank as a Dogs.” 

Indian hunting habits interested early settlers such 
as John Smith and Robert Beverley, William Byrd's 
brother-in-law. Their accounts describe groups of na- 
tives who moved into a forest area and set up camp. 
Prowess in hunting was an important criterion in mak- 
ing a brave eligible for marriage, so the hunts were 
lively affairs. The braves formed a circle in the woods 
and began fires. As the fires burned inward, the deer 
pressed together in the center until the Indians sur- 
rounded them and killed them with a barrage of ar- 
rows. Single hunters draped themselves craftily in deer 
skins and stalked their animal until they came close 
enough for the kill. Usually groups pursued fowl and 
small game with bows and arrows. 

In London the Virginia fur trade caused a new busi- 
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Deerskins were 
dependable 
staple in the 
colonial Virgin- 
ia fur trade. 


ness to rise practically overnight, and Jamestown set- 
tlers were quick to take advantage of the prices the 
mother country paid for skins. The hard reality of 
having to make a living by farming was uncongenial 
to adventurers who had come to find gold and other 
metals. When hunger struck as a result of poor plan- 
ning, the settlers sought other means of livelihood. 
To them the fur trade seemed an easy and profitable 
way out of their dilemma. 

Often when the Virginia Company sent supply 
ships, sailors and colonists rashly gave the Indians such 
goods as hatchets, pickaxes, and knives in exchange 
for pelts. Complaints that these goods were needed in 
the colony were ignored when one could net thirty 
pounds sterling for pelts in England as one mariner 
did. This early trade was haphazard. Unhappily Eng- 
land was inconsistent in her attitude toward the fur 
trade. At times she encouraged barter with the Indians, 
but at others, it was forbidden as the colonists gave 
guns to the natives. This was a dangerous practice since 
the natives sometimes attacked the very settlements 
which had given them their weapons. But benefits of 
fur trading were larger than the dangers and obstacles. 

The earliest traders used the resources along such 
Virginia rivers as the Potomac. Thomas Savage and 
Robert Poole lived among the natives as youths. Their 
knowledge of the Indians’ language and customs bene- 
fited their trading expeditions in which they collected 
beaver, otter, bear, and muskrat. Savage often acted as 
interpreter on expeditions for the colony and bartered 
for furs at the same time. Poole made voyages in the 
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Company's pinnace. He exchanged beads, hatchets, 
copper, shoes, and knives for skins and made his report 
to Company officials. Both men became land owners. 
Savage owned land near Eastville on the Eastern 
Shore, and Poole had a tract in Warwick County. 

Another trader along the Potomac was Henry Spel- 
man. It is difficult to discern between fact and fiction 
in the events of Spelman’s life. He was either the son 
or nephew of Sir Henry Spelman of Congham, Nor- 
folk County, England, a member of Raleigh’s London 
Society of Antiquaries. In his own Relation he 
says he came to Virginia in 1609 as a young man, 
“Being in displeasure of my friends, and desirous to 
see other Countryes.” 

As in Savage’s case the Jamestown officials sold or 
bartered Spelman to the Indians, and Henry spent four 
years with them. He also has a legend attached to him 
that Pocahontas saved him from death at the massacre 
of a group of Jamestown traders in 1609. Spelman does 
not mention this in his Relation. About 1613 Captain 
Argall rescued him, and he returned to England. 
When he came back to Virginia, he began an exten- 
sive fur trade with the Indians. 

In August 1619 Robert Poole charged Spelman with 
speaking disrespectfully of Governor Yeardley when 
both Poole and Spelman were in Opechancanough’s 
camp. Spelman admitted some of the charges, but 
denied most of them. The Governor degraded him from 
the rank of captain and made him the colony's inter- 
preter for seven years without compensation. 

Spelman and his partner, Captain Raleigh Croshaw, 
a planter who had served with Captain John Smith, 
went on a trading expedition in the spring of 1623 with 
about twenty-five other men. According to some ac- 
counts Anacostan Indians killed the entire group at the 
site of Washington, D. C. Other historians state that 
the Indians saved five or six of the men and held them 
captive with the tribe. 

Other troubles than Indian treachery plagued the 
early adventurer. William Claiborne, a member of a 
knightly English family, got a license to trade in 
beavers and furs in places not already patented to 
others. On May 28, 1631, Claiborne sailed from Deal, 
England, with a cargo which a merchant group, Clo- 
berry and Company of London, had supplied. Two 
months later Claiborne arrived in Virginia and took 
100 colonists to Kent Island in Chesapeake Bay. 

Claiborne bought Kent Island from the Indians. 
Located off the Eastern Shore opposite present-day An- 
napolis, it is about fifteen miles long and in some places 
only a mile or a mile and a half wide. The men found 


“good Mead and rich land, and Woods stored with all 
game.” Indians liked to hunt there, for the forest pro- 
vided bear, deer, rabbit and squirrel skins, and the 
marshy lowlands gave the rich pelts of the otter, beav- 
er, marten, mink, raccoon, and muskrat. 

Misfortune came to the trading station in October 
1631 when fire destroyed the storehouse with its food 
supplies and animal hides. The goods which the In- 
dians liked for trading burned. Although Claiborne 
wrote Cloberry for new supplies, they did not arrive 
until January 1633. Claiborne tried to get beads and 
Dutch cloth’ which the Indians preferred to English 
material. It was difficult to keep enough goods on 
hand, and once Claiborne had to turn away over five 
hundredweight of beaver the natives brought, “have- 
inge not wherewith to buy the same of them.” 

As long as Kent Island remained a trading post, it 
did a good fur business. Claiborne sent three great 
hogsheads packed with beaver in the supply ship 
Cloberry sent in 1633. The next spring fifteen hundred- 
weight were shipped, and each season more went. 
Claiborne estimated that he must have sent furs worth 
four thousand pounds sterling during the time he re- 


Pound for pound, beaver was probably 
the most valuable product of the Old 
Dominion in the early days. 
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trade diminished but went on. 


mained on the island in Chesapeake Bay. 

Prosperity was short, for in 1634 Charles I gave 
George Calvert land in Maryland. Lord Baltimore 
believed his boundaries included Kent Island. In 1635 
Claiborne’s vessel, the Cockatrice, met the Calverts’ 
vessels, Helen and St. Margaret, at the mouth of the 
Pocomoke. The Cockatrice surrendered after its com- 
mander and two sailors were killed. A month later 
another of Claiborne’s vessels had more success against 
the Maryland rivals, and Lord Baltimore let matters 
rest as they were. 

Perhaps Claiborne could have won his claims, but 
Cloberry and Company interfered in the controversy 
and sent George Evelin as their agent. Cloberry 
wanted to be on the winning side and thought the 
Calverts would give him more trade. When Claiborne 
went to England to plead his case, Evelin confiscated 
his property on Kent Island and tried to persuade the 
islanders to give their allegiance to Lord Baltimore. 

In December 1637, under Evelin’s instigation, Gov- 
ernor Calvert sent an expedition against Kent Island, 
and on April 4, 1638, the Lords Commissioners of 
Plantations ruled that the Island belonged to the Balti- 
mores. Claiborne unsuccessfully pressed his claims 
through five English regimes. As compensation Charles 
I gave him the lifetime appointment of Treasurer of 
Virginia in 1642. This was a small gesture in view of 
the loss of the Chesapeake fur trade which Claiborne 
had worked so diligently to win. 
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Henry Fleet was an early fur trader who became a 
landowner and a burgess in the General Assembly. 
Records vary, but either Fleet’s father or his grand- 
father was a member of the Virginia Company of 
London. Fleet was among the men on the 1623 trad- 
ing expedition when Indians massacred Henry Spel- 
man and most of his group. Fleet remained with the 
Indians, learning their language and customs, until 
friends paid the natives a ransom four years later. 

When he returned to England, Fleet interested 
several merchants, including Cloberry, in backing his 
fur expeditions. During the 1630's Fleet operated in 
the Chesapeake Bay area, sympathizing now with Clai- 
borne and then with the Baltimores. He traded without 
a license from Virginia’s Governor John Harvey, but 
he didn’t have much difficulty since many bargains 
and deals were possible for the trader of beaver skins. 

An incident involving Henry Fleet and Charles 
Harmar, another fur trader, shows the extent of com- 
petition even in the early days of the colony. Harmar 
came to Virginia in 1622 from Winchester, England. 
He became a commissioner of the Accomac Court es- 
tablished in the early 1630's and engaged in the Chesa- 
peake fur trade. In 1632 when Henry Fleet stopped on 
Kent Island, he sent some of his men to collect his furs 
in his ship, the Warwick. Much to his surprise he 
found that Harmar had told the natives that Henry 
Fleet was dead and then took most of the skins which 
the natives had. 

Fleet caught Harmar, but the crafty competitor had 
eight men with him including Captain John Utie, a 
member of the governor’s council. Utie arrested Fleet 
for trading without a license and took him to James- 
town. Henry and Governor John Harvey must have 
come to an affable agreement, for Fleet was soon plying 
his trade again. Later he settled at Fleet’s Bay, Lan- 
caster County, Virginia, and was a burgess from the 
county in 1652. In 1660, a year before he died, he took 
part in an expedition against the Indians. 

By the 1650's fur trading had become a dominant in- 
dustry of the Virginia colony. Taxation included cus- 
toms on skins and provided a collector for the duty on 
skins and furs. Some men began to see the value of 
seizing western lands in order to secure the fur trade 
for the English before the French laid claim to it. In 
1698 Colonel Caldwallader Jones urged Governor 
Francis Nicholson to push western explorations to in- 
crease the fur trade. Although the policy of the Crown 
was to encourage individual explorers rather than spon- 
sor public expeditions, Governor Alexander Spotswood 
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Grover T. Nelson, of Charles City Coun- 
ty, skinning his catch of muskrats, the 
principal commercial fur today. 


pushed groups of explorers in the early eighteenth 
century and led one expedition himself. 

Perhaps the most controversial promoter of Virginia’s 
fur trade was Sir William Berkeley, governor from 
1642 to 1677 except for a short period during Oliver 
Cromwell’s reign in England. It has never been proved 
that Berkeley was directly implicated in the fur trade, 
but it appears that he was a representative of the Hud- 
son Bay Company in America and that he and other 
English nobles initiated the 1664 seizure of New 
Amsterdam and thus the Hudson fur trade from the 
Dutch. Whether or not such claims can be substanti- 
ated, Berkeley did encourage exploration beyond the 
tidewater to Indian hunting grounds in the west. 
Hudson Bay, New York, and the Virginia-Carolina 
area were the three points England used to push the 
fur trade against the French. In Virginia, Berkeley 
established posts on the Pamunkey River, Chicka- 
hominy Ridge, and at the falls of the Appomattox. 

Several expeditions to the west were made at Gov- 
ernor Berkeley's instigation. John Lederer began a 
series of three explorations in 1669. His purpose was 
to find travel routes in the mountains so that traders 
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would no longer have to wait for Indians to bring the 
furs to the tidewater. Although there is some question 
as to how far Lederer’s travels went, he seems to have 
gone through what are now Campbell and Bedford 
counties, on to Staunton, and into the North Carolina 
piedmont. 

A more prominent Berkeley explorer was the sub- 
stantial landowner and trader Colonel Abraham Wood. 
Colonel Wood owned land in Henrico County and 
was a member of the House of Burgesses from there 
in the 1640's and ’50’s. His property at the falls of the 
Appomattox, Fort Henry, was the site of the present 
Petersburg. In 1671 Wood commissioned Thomas Batts 
and Robert Fallam to explore across the Allegheny 
Mountains. Batts was a landowner in Charles City 
County and a civil officer in 1680. Fallam kept a 
journal of the travels which he and Batts made. It is 
claimed that their expeditions between 1671 and 1674 
took them to the banks of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers in what was then still considered Virginia. 

Wood’s chief rival in fur trade and exploration was 
William Byrd I. Byrd inherited the Virginia estate of 
his uncle, Thomas Stegg, Auditor General of Virginia 
1664-1670. When the first William Byrd arrived in 
1670, he lived at “Belvidere” on the present site of 
Richmond. Later he bought and moved to “Westover” 
plantation. Like his uncle, Byrd became a prominent 
Virginian and served as a member of the House of 
Burgesses and Council and as Auditor General of Vir- 
ginia from 1687 to 1704. 

Colonel Byrd’s interest in the Virginia fur trade 
led him to undertake an exploring expedition in 1671 
at the time Batts and Fallam were traveling for Colo- 
nel Wood. Such trips were not practical very often as 
Byrd became a busy trader who stayed on his planta- 
tion near the frontier line and sent out lesser traders to 
act as his agents. These men, often indentured ser- 
vants, pushed as far as North and South Carolina and 
even to the Georgia piedmont to exchange trinkets, 
brassware, guns, and hatchets for the furs and skins 
the Indians trapped. 

In the late 1600's the owner of Westover had heavily 
laden caravans passing along the trading routes from 
Virginia to the Catawba and Cherokee tribes in the 
Carolinas. His letters mention furs he sent to his 
London agents, Perry and Lane. Tobacco made up the 
bulk of his exports, but furs were usually included in 
the shipment. A letter written in 1685 notes that fur 
trade had been good that year while in July 1690 he 
had to split his fur shipment and send it on two vessels. 

William Byrd II continued the prosperous Indian 
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trade. Traders such as Robert Hix came to the brick 
home he built at “Westover” to discuss the fur trade 
or to sell pelts they had obtained from Indians or by 
actually living among the tribes and trapping their own 
furs. Byrd entertained Indian traders from Carolina 
who came with “abundance of skins.” His interest in 
the western lands was as great as his father’s, for he 
opposed French settlement and seizure of the profita- 
ble fur trade there. As a member of the Council of 
State, one of Byrd’s duties was to report on Indian 
trade. In 1709 he was concerned with difficulties with 
the Carolina Indians and was gratified to see the affair 
settled in England. 

Some trappers lived among the Indians, but most 
traders, acting as middlemen between the Indian and a 
larger trader or city merchant, had to deal with hostili- 
ty from the natives. Opechancanough’s massacres of 
1622 and 1644 did not diminish the lure of fur for the 
settlers. The argument that friendly trade relations 
could keep natives from attacking settlements was a 
winning one. Trouble persisted, and many blamed the 
French for inciting the tribes. In 1689 Indians shot 
at some settlers and killed cattle and hogs at the head 
of the James near “Westover.” Finally in 1754 a combi- 
nation of Indian hostility and competition with French 
claims to the west led to the French and Indian War 
in which such leaders as William Byrd II and George 
Washington took part. 

An impetus to colonization and exploration and a 
justification for war, the colonial fur trade continued 
to hold an important economic and political position in 
the eighteenth century. Sharing the fur profits with 
competitors did not please the Virginians, but by 1700 
South Carolina had pushed its frontiers to the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, and the fur trade had to be divided 
with that colony. The Board of Visitors of the College 
of William and Mary wrote Edmund Jennings, Presi- 
dent of the Council of State, that they were disturbed 
by Carolina's seizure of the trade and the heavy duties 
she laid upon the skins. The Virginia Board was par- 
ticularly disgruntled as one of its largest sources of 
revenue had been the imposition on skins and furs 
which the General Assembly had granted to it. 

Other Southern colonies began to participate actively 
in the Indian trade, but the industry maintained an 
important place in Virginia's economy as well. Gover- 
nor Robert Dinwidde’s report to the Lords Commis- 
sioners for Trade and Plantations in 1755 ranked furs 
as the third largest export with tobacco and beef and 
pork taking first and second places respectively. 
Thomas Jefferson noted that the export of furs for 
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Virginia before 1776 placed sixth in the amount of 
revenue derived. 

The Virginia trade had gained importance by the 
late eighteenth century. Peter Randolph and William 
Byrd II were members of an active committee on, In- 
dian trade. Their duty was to obtain goods from Eng- 
land for trade with the Indians. Indian factories and 
trading posts operated on the Pamunkey and James. 
Some interested merchants wrote letters to the com- 
mittee discouraging immigration from the tidewater 
areas, fearing that western settlement would drive the 
fur bearing animals away. 

As settlements moved further west after the Revolu- 
tion, Virginia’s fur trade inevitably declined. Yet today 
Virginia still boasts a sizeable fur trade. Even without 
a full account available of the furs trapped and ship- 
ped, more than 230,000 muskrat skins led the market 
list last year. Skunk and opossum ranked next in im- 
portance, and raccoon, mink, fox, weasel, otters, and 
bobcats followed. The trade has diminished greatly, 
however, from the days when it led to expansion of the 
state and brought wealth to many colonial traders and 
English speculators from the wilderness. 


Mr. Nelson inspecting the pelt of a rac- 
coon turned inside out on a_ board. 
Sheared raccoon competes with beaver. 
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